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A flier... 
An infantryman... 
A Navy gunner... 
A tank commander ... 
A torpedo man... 


If you knew as well as they do the great engines, 
the precise mechanisms, the most — 
what 


machines ever built for war or peace... 


A car that’s compact and maneuverable but big 
inside because combat has made you hate the 
heavy and the clumsy . . . and hours in a cockpit 

or a tank turret have given you a craving for 
elbow room and lots of it. 


An automobile with the kind of conditioned air 
system that gives you volumes of fresh, filtered, 
thermostatically controlled air under pressure 
that forces stale air out and banishes drafts for- 

ever... 


kind of an automobile would you expect for your 


next? 


How new would that new car have to be to satisfy 


you? 


It would have to be a car with a one piece, one- 
unit welded body and frame that has the light- 
weight structural toughness of a Mustang or a 


Hellcat fighting plane. 


A car with beauty and strength, lightness and 
grace, yet with plenty of power and speed, be- 


cause the rocket and torpedo have taught you 
to prize the clean engineering that eliminates 
dead weight. 


An automobile designed to go farther on less 
rubber, less oil... that will deliver 25 or 30 miles 
to a gallon of gas at normal highway speeds. 


A car that travels in sound-proofed quiet on a 
new kind of four-wheel coil spring suspension 
that rides smoothly on corduroy roads as well as 
on concrete ... 


That’s how new your new car can be... if the 
name of your car is Nash! 


Nash Motors, Division of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 





Tune in Nash-Kelvina- 
tor’s hit musical program 
Sundays 4:30 p. m., 
E. W. T., American 
Broadcasting Company. 


‘Mash. 


will be the News 


when the News is New Cars 








Supplies are unloaded from Coast Guard-manned 
landing craft at the volcanic sand beachhead on Iwo 
Jima... only a few hours after the first assault waves 


plunged ashore under withering fire. 


U.S. Coast Guard Photo 


The coral and volcanic rocks of the 
South Pacific often wear out a pair of 


shoes in less than two weeks . . . that is 


one of the reasons why it is such a prob- 
lem to keep America’s fighting men: well 
shod. Huge plants are devoted to reclaim- 


ing and repairing military footwear. 

Many of the waterproof adhesives used 
to repair military shoes are made from 
synthetic rubber dissolved with Nitro- 
propane—a chemical produced only by 
Commercial Solvents. 


CDPDAUMO? 








This is a junction box of the Lockheed Lightning P-38—the 
circuit center of one engine of the famous fighter. Into its 
few cubic inches of space are crowded all the vital and 
complicated wiring for engine power and control. 

Its compactness is due, in part, to the use of Cannon 
Connectors on the cable terminals. Light and strong—as 
small as circuit requirements allow—Cannon Plugs are made 
to meet the exacting specifications of aircraft equipment. 
' But they are made for and used in hundreds of other 
industries too. For the easier 
and quicker assembly, re- 


placement, repair and adjust- seaaeeieuee teen aaananhous 
. . Connectors. Write for 
pee of onan rem. yo me Mem em 
just plug the circuits together sau Meni Soon 
Angeles 31, Celiforaia. 





‘with Cannon Connectors. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Company 
Los Angeles 31, California 


Canadian Factory end Engineering Office: 
Cannon Electric Compény, Limited, Toronto 


Representatives in Principal Cities— Consult Your Local Telephone Book 
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LETTER 


The Merchant Seaman - 

Seaman Morales [Letters, July 9] wants to 
know why he and other merchant seamen 
are left out of the GI Bill of Rights. The big 
reason is he is not a GI but a civilian. The 
merchant marine is not a branch of the mili- 
tary service. He has never had military train- 
ing; he has never served for $50 per month; 
he has never slept in a foxhole; nor has he 
ever fired a gun in combat. 

Too, it is very noticeable that Seaman 
Morales did not mention the extra pay and 
bonuses he receives for his services, that 
military men do not get. Any time any mem- 
ber of the merchant marine enters a combat 
area he is paid 100 per cent bonus, plus $5 
per day bonus, plus $125 should his ship be 





: fired upon, plus overtime for all time over 


eight hours per day he works, plus overtime 
for holidays, plus overtime for week ends 
while his ship is in port, and plus many other 
things too numerous'to mention, including 
$5,000 free insurance. — 
_ WrixiiaM Jones 
c/o FPO 
New York City 


@ I think it would be a gross injustice for 
them [merchant seamen] -to benefit by the 
bill as they surely are benefiting by the 
course of events now. 
Lr. E. L. Kane, U.S.N.R. 
c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ This naval officer [Letters, July 23, at- 
tacking GI benefits for merchant seaman] 
should get a copy of the United States War 
Labor Board release of July 18. It will show 
that without bonuses the seaman would not 
be able to feed and clothe himself, let alone 
a family, which most of them have. 

He would also find out that merchant sea- 
men did not get allotments for families, sub- 
sistence or pay while on-the beach, or hos- 
pital benefits for family, had to buy their 
own clothes, pay income tax, etc., etc. 


Tuomas F. GARRETT 
New Hyde Park, L. I. 


@ This naval officer states that the merchant 
seamen venture in war zones for the sake of 
the money involved. May I tell him that, as 
he should know, all ships since the start of 
the war do not- know their destination till 
the orders are opened after they leave port 
and the great majority_never repeat a trip. 

May I also say that on a Liberty ship op- 
erated by the merchant marine there are 
thirteen men, including engineers, in the 
engine-room crew. When the Navy takes 
over the same ship, they put on 30 or more 
men (not counting the gold braid). 

Lr. (j.c.) Epwin S. C. Les, U.S.M.S. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


She’s Réal : 

Enclosed is a picture of one Karen Ran- 
dall, which you published in your April 16 
edition of Newsweex [Battle Baby]. 

Iam in doubt as to whether such a speci- 
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F COURSE, you’re a vagabond at heart! And in the com- | 
ing days of peace, a beautiful, new Lincoln motorcar 7 
will share your search for new horizons ...Go where the 


highways let you taste the salty spindrift. Or ride old trails TH | N 

= where the pine trees talk of Indian days. The furthest roads eee 

a must yield to your Lincoln’s hungry strides... Here will be ~ . 

* pe distinguished transportation—a car designed to pamper THE ROAD WONT END 


your pride. In the advanced accomplishments of its pre- 


cision engineering—in sheer brilliance of styling—this new 


TILL THE SEA BEGINS 


car will prove worthy of the most discriminating buyers. 


Truly, *‘Nothing could be finer.”’ 
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' - : **Cape Kiwanda” near the Oregon Coast Highway 
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Everything! Including 
..0f course the most plea- 

. surable of alligarettes . .: 

a Marlboros. 
S ichabens (which 
eaper cigarettes cannot 
ssibly afford!) Merely 


penny or two more. 
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BEAUTY TIPS 
(red) 











Associated Press 


This is Karen Randall, honest pin-up girl 


men of femininity exists in this world of our; 
and would like to inform you that my ship- 
mates and I are unanimous in our decision 
that the publishing of such pictures is down- 
right inhumane! Please return the picture. 


Martin F. Garvey, SoM 3/c 


c/o FPO 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Honorable Unconditional Surrender 

Japan has offered to surrender uncondi- 
tionally to the United States! It was publicly 
announced in the columns of NEwswecxk 
(June 11)—but nobody recognized it. It is, 
however, not surprising that the offer went 
unrecognized, for it was too subtle and fan- 
tastic for our realistic minds to understand. 

By Japanese standards, “face” is more im- 
portant than fact. They possess the singular 
capacity to enjoy the form more than the 
substance of a thing. The simple fact is that 
the Japanese mind is not concerned with 
reality, it is concerned in preserving a delu- 
sion about reality. The reality we want is the 
complete submission of Japan to our will. 
The delusion they want is that’ the submis- 


-sion was not a surrender, but an “honorable 


agreement.” 

My idea is this: Let our leaders prepare 
instructions to the Japanese for uncondi- 
tional surrender. Let them transmit those 
instructions, not as dictated terms, but in a 
polite—very polite—way, disguised as an 
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How to 


There are many ways, both human and 
mechanical. But one of the simplest is 
to see that workers get good food to eat. 


In plants all across the country, 
cafeterias, canteens and food wagons 
serving nutritious, well-balanced meals 
have cut down accidents and illness, 
while stepping up production. 

An Alabama mill increased produc- 
tion 10% within two weeks after food 
service was installed. A Washington 
plant cut labor turnover and absen- 
teeism in half with a modern cafeteria. 
A California construction firm found 
that lost time saved by a good dietitian 
totaled $24,000 in 14 months.* 








Milk, of course, is a basic part of all 
these food programs, for milk is na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food. Simply 
by serving workers a full pint of milk 
every day, a New Jersey rubber com- 
pany reduced accidents 30%, sent pro- 
duction up and absenteeism down. 


We're glad that milk and its many 
products are helping to keep war work- 
ers on the job and war production roll- 
ing. We're on the job, too, in the 
National Dairy Laboratories, search- 
ing always for better ways to bring you 
the good health inherent in milk. 


wAll figures from War, Food Administration 
which will gladly help you plan a sound food 
program. 


Wichita Plant— Boeing Airplane Company 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 









Automobiles will come after tanks 


..- but the SAME power equipment 
must build both 


Piants which built tanks by the 
thousands will start turning out new 
cars for civilians by 1946. 

The same turbines, boilers and 
generators that have served through 
the war years must furnish the 
power to produce many classes of 
civilian goods. For new power equip- 
ment will be scarce. Most of the 
present equipment—much of it 
overworked—must serve until well 
into peacetime. 

What about the power equip- 
ment in your own plant? Will it 
serve you dependably during the 
highly competitive post-war period? 
You can help preserve it by using 
the protective features of Hartford 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 





Hartford Steam Boiler’s field 
engineers comprise the country’s 


largest staff devoting full time to — 


power-equipment protection. To 
these men are available the Com- 
pany’s 79 years of experience in this 
highly specialized line. Their main- 
tenance advice has helped add 
years to the life of many expensive 
installations. They are strategically 
located so they can be quickly 
reached in an emergency. _ 

No wonder Hartford Steam 
Boiler is first among power-plant 
insurers. Have your agent or broker 
give you interesting facts on how 
the Company can 
help you conserve 
your equipment. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection. and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Gevers: Bollers « Pressure Vesssls ¢ Steam, Gas, and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines « Electrical Equipment 





Dusenbury’s tongue-in-cheek 
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“agreement” for the “hoxorble cxaation of 


=o stringency" of the instructions them- 
selves need not be relaxed in the slightest 
degree, but the wording would permit the 
Japanese to announce to their people that 
the United States had “recognized the valor 
and honor of the Japanese warrior, and had 
requested a cessation of hostilities.” The 
hateful word “surrender” would be avoided. 

Our representatives sent. to the Japanese 
cities would not be the “American Military 
Government” but would be an “American 


- Political Advisory Council” sent to Japan to 


“instruct” the Japanese, and “assist” them in 
“reconversion” to a peaceful “cooperation” 
with us, for our “mutual prosperity.” 

Let us out-Herod Herod; let us play their 
game; let us smile and speak politely while 
we boss them. 

May. E, J. ALEXANDER 
Medical Corps 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


It IS Dynamite 

We have just finished siadlinas the article 
in the July 9 issue of NEWSWEEK concerning 
the relationship of American GI’s and Eng- 
lish women. The author seemed to think that 
after the war there “will be a lot of unex- 
pected marital dynamite lying around” be- 
cause of this relationship. 
- All we can say is if our boys do come 





This English bride has beauty, too 


back with the idea that they are going to 
change the American woman’s temperament 
from what it is now to the meek, obedient 
one of the English women, they may find 
more dynamite than they are looking for. 
Just because their ideas have changed, it y 
doesn’t mean that we have or are going to 
change. 

Misses GENE Dopson and Jo TROTTER ¢ 

Camden, Ark. 


Our Confederate Allies 

News reports of the Fifth Marine Regi- 
ment raising the Confederate flag over Shuri 
Castle on Okinawa (Newsweek, June 11) 
told only part of the story—Capt. Julian D. 
“rebel plot to 














a dual personality for higher shop efficiency 


‘The Bullard Man-Av-Trot principle of automaticity 
does the seemingly impossible ... gives a manually- 


controlled machine the benefits of automatic control 
without sacrifice of such inherent advantages as unlimited 
number of cycles, set-up ease from job to job, use of full 
capacity, feed and traverse strokes. In other words, a 
Man-Au-Trot machine is both an automatic and a 
manually-controlled machine . . . inherently. 

For proof, consider the Bullard Man-Av-Trot V.T.L. 
It is a manually-operated machine that becomes fully 
automatic merely by shifting a lever ... duplicating 


The automatic suatrol that is 


as versatile as manual control 


A new production principle gives a machine 





whatever motions occur when the machine is operated 
manually. Moreover, it can be converted back to manual 
control, as desired, without affecting the automatic set- 
up...or can be reset to produce, automatically, any 
other piece within the limits of the machine itself. 

This unique dual nature which Man-Av-Trot imparts 


toa machine, derives from the fact that the same operating 


mechanisms respond to the control of both .. . man and 
Man-Av-Trot. For the present, Man-Au-Trot is being 
applied only to Bullard Machines. 

The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


a a ~~ 
CUED) 


00% automaticity . . . 100% 
versatility ...no human or cu- 
mulative error...control to 
the closest tolerances: . . a tre- 
mendous cost advantage in 
competitive markets. 
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would figure it right! 


A garage too low for the auto! 


The Remington Rand Printing Calculator 
prevents such figuring errors and also saves 
time by simultaneously working, printing and 
proving your problems—as shown by the 
figures on the tape. 


It is the ONLY machine that: 


Divides automatically and prints 
Multiplies and prints 
. Subtracts and prints 
Adds and prints 


It replaces two machines: the ordinary add- 
ing machine that won't calculate, and the — 
ordinary calculator that won't print. 


Businessmen everywhere say the Printing 
Calculator is ideal for statistics, billing, 
payrolls and all other figure work. They 
Say it saves time and costs. 
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Let it save for YOU. Phone your nearest 
Remington Rand office today, or write us 
at Buffalo 5, N. Y., for the free explanatory 
booklet TOPS. 
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seize Pacific bases for the Confederate Navy.” 

At Peleliu, ‘almost a year ago, Dusenbury 
carried ashore a Confederate flag which had 
flown at Shiloh and “claimed the Palau Is- 
lands in the name of the South.” 


GERALD A. WAINDEL 
2np Lrt., U.S.M.C. 
New York City 


@ Newsweex referred to the officer whose 
Marine company led the assault on the Shuri 
Castle on Okinawa as “Capt. Julius D. Du- 
senberry, an incorrigible North Carolinian, 
who hoisted the Civil War flag of the South- 
ern Confederacy.” This isn’t exactly ac- 
curate. 

The report of the captain’s military feats 
is undoubtedly correct, but his name is 
Julian D. Dusenbury, and he is an incor- 
rigible South Carolinian. Incidentally, the 
middle initial is for “Delano.” How do I 
know? I roomed with him at college, and 


from him I learned that Lee gave Grant his 


sword at Appomattox thinking, by mistake, 
that Grant was an orderly. 


Lr. .C. B. LESESNE 
c/o Postmaster - 
New York City 


Lt. Lesesne is right. NEWSWEEK was mis- 
informed by a news-agency dispatch. 


Damn and Dam 

Quoting Joseph Stalin in the July 9 issue, 
‘you have him using the term “tinker’s damn.” 

A tinker’s dam is exactly what the word 
implies. The tramp tinkers of Europe, when 
soldering a householder’s pot or kettle, 
shaped mud or clay into a half-cup form to 
dam the flowing lead. This was stuck on the 
utensil below the hole and caught the excess 
solder which the poor tinker could well use 
on the next repair. The worthless dam was 
then cast aside. 


Epwarp BROPHY 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Mr. Brophy’s discussion about the origin 
of the saying “not worth a tinker’s dam” is 
correct; but later, whether through perverse 
humor or misunderstanding, the word “dam” 
was converted into profanity by the addi- 
tion of an “n,” so that now Webster prefers 
it that way, but lists both. The confusion 
about the expression preceded Stalin’s or 
NEWSWEEK'S use of it. 





“The Traveling Tinker”~—by John Bolles 
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Why these 


finer fibers 
make 


better PAPER 


Wood fibers one-millionth the size of a toothpick! They’re ground from 
the cream of Kimberly-Clark’s timber crops. Screened again, again and 
again to insure remarkable uniformity. Continually tested for strict 
adherence to rigid standards. 

Indeed, the scientific control of this groundwood pulp is vitally im- 
portant. For on its quality depends the opacity and printability of 
Levelcoat* Papers. 

Woven between the longer sulphite fibers, these finer groundwood 
fibers provide greater density and a more level base. Thus, the finished 
sheet excels in uniformity and smoothness. Has better ink receptivity 
... better printability. 

Yes, these finer fibers mean finer paper . . . Levelcoat Printing Paper. 


KIMBERLY 


CLARK 


A PRODUCT OF 


Sevelccal’ 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


PRINTING PAPERS 











PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH—DON'T WASTE IT! 
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For Your 
Information ... 


The: other day we ran across some aston- 
ishing figures which set us to examin- 
ing the pages of NEwsweExk that do not 
contain editorial copy. The figure which 
turned us from matters editorial con- 
cerned Industry’s contribution, through 
advertising, to the nation’s war effort since 
Pearl Harbor. From December 1941 up to 
the present more than a billion dollars’ 
worth of advertising has been whole- 
heartedly directed toward selling the pub- 
lic the idea of buying bonds, saving scrap, 





66 99 @ 
Ad ing It Up 
aus fats and paper, and giving 


blood, to mention some of the major gov- 
ernment campaigns. 


Scanning the advertisements in 
national magazines one is aware, of 
course, that the manufacturers have prod- 
ucts to sell as well as ideas. We notice 
that when they are not urging you to do 
your best in the war effort, many of them 
are telling you of a better world to come. 
Recently we have seen descriptions of 
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new products which will enable us, to: 
fly through the substratosphere in home 
pg have household accessories, such . 

as sewing machines, and washing ma- 
chines, light enough to lug all over the 
house; transport refrigerated foods to re- 
mote parts of the world by land, sea, 
and air. 





We frankly admit that some of 
the advertising copy currently running in 
NEWSWEEK favorably competes for your 
interest with our “well-chosen” words. 
In a recent survey of newspaper editors 
which included a question concerning 
current advertising copy, many of the 
answers had to do with this modern 
technique of selling with words. Here is 
a typical quote: “Advertisers are giving 
some fine, intimate glances into the things 
that are going into the war effort today.” 






































OF our ad-less military editions, a 
RCAF flight officer says: “I have just re- 
ceived my first ‘Battle Baby’ and I want 
to make one comment. I miss the ad- 
vertisements._ After being away from 
home for over two years the advertise- 
ments in NEwWswEEK kept me reminded 
that the world is still a reasonable place.” 
(Necessary Army regulations prevent us 
from satisfying his need.) 


Another answer would be that 
NEWSWEEK’s policy demands that the 
news must always come first. For the last 
ten years we have consistently led the 
news-magazine field in our total printing 
of editorial lineage. We should add right 
here that the cooperation of our adver- 
tisers helps us considerably when there’s 
a big news “break.” For instance, on V-E 
Day we had to give you more coverage 
and the necessary space was taken from 
advertising pages. It’s like a Bob Hope 
commercial being canceled for a Presi- 
dential address. 


We are extremely glad that our 
advertisers have used their space in an at- 
tempt to enlist your cooperation in the 
war effort and to tell you of their postwar 
plans. In this way, the idea of keeping 
you well-informed runs through NEws- 
WEEK from cover to cover. “Ad”-ing it 
all up, that’s a lot of information. 


Ves Stclewo 













~-e And no Kicks from the Customers 
ee.no arguments with the Boss”’ 


Here’s a man you can count on, because he has something to count 
on himself. In fact, you can count on it that there will be no ar, ents 
in any direction, when your fuel deliveries are certified by this Veeder- 
Root Master Duplicator that prints your receipt for the actual num- 











ores ber of gallons pumped into your tank. ‘ 
<n ‘Your ticket is imprinted with the meter-reading at start of deliv- 
peo ery. And this ticket is sealed in, so it can’t be pulled out until it’s 
- po rest imprinted again at the end of delivery. The difference between 


these readings (as you see at the left) is the actual number of 
gallons delivered. You. are given visible proof of protection 
_ against errors, doubts, and disputes. So look for this printing meter, 
shown at left, on the trucks of your fuel supplier. 

And for his part, the supplier also gets many benefits from Veeder-Root Master 
Duplicators. They give him complete “Coxnfrol” of inventory, transfer and de- 
livery. In fact, they’re used throughout the fuel and ~asoline industries to record 
every gallon transferred from pipe lines to bulk tanks; from loading racks to tank 
wagons; from tank wagons to consumers. 
Likewise, Veeder-Root “Countrol”’ is obtainable in every other industry and busi- 
ness, supplying Facts-in-Figures that show “what the score is’’ on any machine.or 
process, yours included. Find out how you can gain by the use of Veeder-Root 
Counting or Computing Devices ...in your plant, in your product, or in both. 





The Courting SVouse 






Veeder-Root Master Meter Duplicator 

does away with all guesswork. Its auto- 

a printed ticket shows exact num- 
n 


, gallons delivered ... gives each | . 
oe 2 i Ee  WEEDER-ROOT INC. 
the was nade. Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal _ In England: Veeder Rogg ita. | 
(new address on request) 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
inTomorrows 





Oe ot 


Capital Straws 


Diplomatic sources hint that President 
Truman will make a wide shake-up of 
American Ambassadors shortly after his 
return from the Potsdam conference .. . 
Treasury Secretary Vinson has been asked 
to name his assistant secretary, Herbert 
Gaston, to the post of Commissioner of 
Customs, shifting the present commis- 
sioner, W. R. Johnson, to deputy com- 
missioner . . . Incidentally, Vinson would 
like to have Assistant Secretary of State 
William Clayton on the Treasury staff, 
but it is doubtful that Secretary Byrnes, 
will release him . . . As U. S. member of 
the United Nations Security Council and 
delegate to the assembly, Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. will probably report through 
the State Department rather than to 
President Truman direct . . . Sources 
close to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee say that Joseph P. Kennedy, for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Britain, is be- 
ing considered for the post of Foreign 
Economic Administrator now held by 
Leo Crowley. 


Japan’s Planes 


Internal dissension has arisen in the 
Senate Small Business Committee be- 
cause it has expanded its activities into 
many fields which some members claim 


‘are wholly unrelated to small-business 


problems. The majority, however, thus 
far approves the present course of the 
many investigations it is conducting .. . 
More than a year ago the late President 
Roosevelt said to friends: “The govern- 
ment in England is really a labor gov- 
ernment and Churchill had better watch 
out or he will be beaten.” The remark 
was cited at a private luncheon of a 
group of senators as an indication of 
Roosevelt's political perception . . . Lead- 
ers of the “economy bloc” in Congress 
find little encouragement in their drive 
to reduce nonmilitary expenditures, either 
during the war or in the immediate post- 
war period. 


Ickes’s Showdown 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes, last of 
the original Roosevelt Cabinet, is ex- 
pected to seek a showdown and clarifica- 
tion of his status when President Tru- 
man returns from Potsdam. Ickes is stand- 
ing by his refusal to go to London to fin- 
ish up oil negotiations with the British 
unless he has some assurance that he 
won't be ftred as soon as he gets back. 


Doghouse 
Gen. Brehon Somervell, already in 





of Filipinos are training in the U.'S, for 
occupation duty in Japan. They feel they 
are especially fitted for such a task since 
they know from personal experience what 
occupation forces should, and shoul 
not do. 





Trends Abroad 


Tnformed circles predict that Gener- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek soon will con- 
fer with President Truman in the U.S. 
. .. Italian industrialists have collected a 
secret 200,000,000-lire fund to combat 


the Communists and Socialists in Italy ~ 


. .. Assistant Secretary of State James C. 
Dunn and other State Department ex- 
perts are expected to make a tour of Eu- 
ropean capitals after the Potsdam con- 
ference . . . A Communist-led strike in 
Swedish metals plants, delaying machin- 
ery deliveries to Finland, is partly blamed 
for a current lag in Finnish reparations 
shipments to Russia. Finnish Commu- 
nists appealed to the strike leaders to 
settle the dispute promptly, but they 
held out and won their terms. 


Propaganda Voice 


Following the Allied surrender ultima- 
tum to Japan, a speaker introduced on 
the Tokyo radio as Dr. Toyohiko Ka- 
gawa, Japanese Christian leader who lec- 


tured widely in the U.S. a few years — 


ago, condemned U.S. air raids on 


Pe a ea rn 


unt Air and naval experts in Washington disfavor with President Truman and the Tokyo. He belabored America for pur- ! 
ue are skeptical of recently published esti- principal target of a new investigation by suing a war of “horrible cruelty” in the t 
st mates that the Japs now have only about a subcommittee of the Mead committee, propaganda broadcast in English, declar- 1 
5,000 first-line fighter planes. They be- formerly the Truman committee, has not ing that the “war began and was born in 
liv- lieve the actual total may run two or been helped by the committee’s anger racial bigotry” and was “aggravated by | 
it’s three times that. In addition Japan has over the testimony of Somervell’s sub- ambitions for expansion of American fi- i 
een many second-rate planes which could ordinate, Maj. Gen. John M. Franklin, nancial interests” in the Orient. “The | 
of be used as Kamikazes. As an example acting chief of transportation, on the rail present form of deliberate bombings by : 
m of intensity of Jap air operations, the crisis (see page 38). the American air forces upon the cities of ; 
ai Navy shot down more than 5,000 Jap Japan are unlike Japan’s powerful and 
— oe planes in the Okinawa engage- National Notes forceful methods of air raids on Shang- 
men , et _s * » ste A i 
= ical alter theater_apncupesments had — President Truman received a cabled hat snd Nanking, Describing a. raid_ on | | 
or indicated the Japs had few first-line j00 7) Potsdam from highly placed civil Tokyo, he said: “They came down sud- 
ank planes left. Japan may be hoarding air c an officials skin hin tee nes cp. denly from the clouds on a rainy day and i 
F asking him to institute a thor- “ i 
, power for an all-out Kamikaze attack ough review of ‘milit rograms and massacred innocent women and _chil- i 
Nac when the home islands are invaded; 25,- soeniaeiaa. Theee H ig feel that ren. There was no mention of Pearl i 
Got 000 or more planes could participate. Jap ie anit Fly Guaaads or artifi * alk Harbor. i 
oth. = ories are still turning out large num- high, with tan cet that tan a is es 
rs of planes. too — a a Ralph a for- — s ae range oo i 
° , mer editor of the New York newspaper Disclosure that~ Italian bombers tri 
From Capitol Hill PM, is pase 2 to run for Congress in to destroy a concentration of French 
Democratic Senator Hatch of New Connecticut's fifth district. If he goes Mediterranean Fleet units at their base , 
as exico plans to lay on President Tru- through with it, he will campaign as a_ in Toulon harbor three days before Mus- 
man’s desk a substantial batch of mail pro-labor Democrat from his home in solini brought Italy into the war against 


seconding his recommendation that GOP 
Sen. Warren Austin of Vermont be nomi- 
nated to the U.S. Supreme Court .. . 


Lakeville. The seat is now held by 
Joseph E. Talbot, Republican, who is: ex- 
pected to rua for governor .. . A number 


France and a year and.a half before Pearl 
Harbor, has been made by a French 
radar officer, Emile Labin, now an as- 


. (No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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sistant director of the Federal Telephone 
and Radio Laboratories in New York. The 
planes were detected by French radar 
instruments on an island off the coast. 


French coastal defenses broke up the . 


bomber force and turned the raiders 
back with losses before they could reach 
the. target. ' 


Introduction 


Chinese Ambassador Fu, whom a 
Russian friend likes to show around Mos- 
cow, recently was invited to attend a 
gipsy theater where he met the manager. 
During. an intermission the manager 
asked Fu backstage to meet the actors. 
“Comrades,” he said, as he ushered. in 
the Chinese Ambassador, “a_ distin- 
guished foreigner has done us the honor 
of visiting us. Here he is: the Japanese 
consul.” 


Double Surprise 


The results of the British election 
brought surprise to Labor party men as 
well as to Churchill. Michael Foot, for- 
mer editor of Lord Beaverbrook’s Eve- 
ning Standard, who defeated Leslie 
Hore-Belisha, confided to a friend only 
a few days before the results were an- 
nounced that he was certain he had 
failed to win a Parliamentary seat. 
Foot’s vigorously anti-Tory books, par- 
ticularly “Guilty Men,” in which he pil- 
loried prewar appeasers and those re- 
sponsible for the Munich pact, were 
credited with having an effect on the re- 
sult. Herbert Morrison, new Lord Presi- 


dent of the Council and leader of the © 


House of Commons, had said he ho; 

to get a majority of 10,000, but then told 
himself “not to be an ass.” His majority 
was 15,219. 


German Arms for China? 


U.S. military authorities are opposing 
suggestions that German munitions be 
used to help arm China. Some members 
of the Senate’s Mead committee have 
suggested that surplus German arms can 
be used to equip a limited number of 
Chinese; the plan would not necessitate 
starting up German industry for replace- 
ments but use up the surplus. 


Foreign Notes 


Agriculture Secretary Anderson sent 
his assistant, J. B. Hutson, to the Inter- 
American Agricultural Conference in 
Caracas, Venezuela, with instructions to 
look into passible arrangements for pur- 
chases in South America to offset any 
U.S. crop shortages this year . . . Sub- 
stantial production of tin in Malaya and 
other regions held by the Japs is not ex- 
pected for at least eighteen months after 
their recapture by Allied armies. Some 
experts believe it may take two or three 
years . . . The Hungarian courts have 
been ‘swamped with requests to change 
the names of children who were chris- 
tened Adolf to Andrew. The requests 


have been rejected because Hungarian 
law permits the change of the last name 
but not the first. 


Postwar Housing Goal 





The long-awaited recommendations of 
Senator Taft’s Postwar Housing Commit- 
tee are coming out this week. The com- 
mittee proposes {1) a goal of 1,200,000 
new homes a year for the first ten years 
after the war, the bulk to be financed by 
the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Adminis- 
tration; (2) continuation of the public- 
housing program, calling for construc- 
tion. of 500,000 units in five years; (3) 
a limited urban redevelopment program 
to assist slum clearance; (4) a study of 
increased Federal aid in improving rural 
housing, and (5) encouragement of 
large-scale 
private insurance companies through 
guarantees of a return on investments. 


Style and Durability 


Style will be a greater factor than ever 
in the postwar economics of the apparel 
industries. More frequent fashion changes, 
textile men say, will be contrived because 


of the use of modern fab-ics of great. 


durability which are made by blending 
new fibers with old, such as nylon with 
cotton or various synthetics with wool. 
One manufacturer reports he has a tex- 
tile of this type which in a man’s sum- 
mer suit will wear ten to twelve years. 
Such durability will necessitate new mod- 
els to stimulate sales, not only ia women’s 
apparel but also in the crusty and con- 
servative men’s wear field. 


Canadian Notes 


Because the wartime nickel shortage 
is now eased, Canada will announce 
within a few weeks its intention to re- 
sume the use of nickel in its 5-cent pieces. 
Since 1944 the dominion has used a 
chromium-plated steel :oin. The new 
coins will be multisided, not round like 
the prewar nickel . . . British interests, 
urging Canada to enter the whaling in- 
dustry by building seagoing whaling fac- 
tories, predict Canada can employ 20,000 
in an industry that was virtually de- 
stroyed during the war . . . U.S. tour- 
ists, vacationing in Canada in almost 
prewar numbers, are buying Canadian 
shoes in such quantities that some deal- 
ers fear a shoe shortage this fall. 


Surplus Goods for Veterans 


Although the Surplus Property Board 
is under pressure to give veterans a pri- 
ority in purchasing surplus goods for re- 
sale, in addition to the present priority 
for purchase of up to $2,500 worth of 
equipment to establish a business, the 
board is dead set against such a step. It 
feels that a priority for stock-in-trade 
would give veterans a competitive advan- 


housing developments by ~ 
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‘tage over small businessmen, which 


would be contrary to Congressional in- 
tent. However, once a veteran is estab- 
lished in business with the aid of a pri- 
ority, he then can buy stock-in-trade on 
the same basis as other small business- 
men. The Surplus Property Board also 
is resisting American Legion pressure to 
raise the $2,500 figure. It believes that 
until the Japanese war is over, a limita- 
tion on the amount any veteran can buy 
for establishing a business prevents the 
“early” veterans from preempting all de- 
sirable supplies. 


Business Footnotes 


British candy manufacturers quietly 
are studying the long-range effect that 


the introduction of American-type can- 


dies by the U.S. armed forces may be 
expected to have on British consumers 
. .. Leading manufacturers of refrigera- 
tors are having trouble getting produc- 
tion schedules into high. The output of 
extensively used cotton insulating strips, 
for example, has been cut. to 35% of nor- 
mal because textile manufacturers lack 
manpower . . . Look for a considerable 
increase in corn-crop estimates following 
the recent favorable weather. The feed- 
grain outlook is further improved by 
heavy oats yields . . . Sale of the Cana- 
dian Government-owned Victory Aivr- 
craft Co. plant at Malton, Ont., to the 
British Hawker-Siddeley. Aircraft Co. is 
probably only the first of many such 
sales to British and U. S. interests. Brit- 
ish firms are particularly interested 
in transferring production from _Brit- 
ain to Canada. . 





Movie Notes 


Bearopean writers are in for a movie 
bonanza. Many Hollywood firms now 
have sizable balances in Europe which 
they are unable to translate into dollars 
but can use to buy stories in the foreign 
market . . . Republic has signed Ben 
Hecht as author and producer of two 
pictures. He will have a unit at the stu- 
dios and bring in his own director . . . 
RKO’s “China Sky,” considered a “B” 
film by most exhibitors prior to its first 
showings, has fooled everyone and prom- 
ises to be one of the studio's top grossers 
of the year ... M-G-M has bought screen 
rights to a cavalcade of America being 
written by Carl Sandburg for publication 
in the fall. 


Radio Lines 


Look for Spencer Tracy to star in a 
pretentious new radio series this fall .. . 
Ginger Rogers is another film star who 
is flirting with an attractive radio offer 
. .. Despite trade rumors, Basil Rathbone 
will be back on the air in September as 
Sherlock Holmes on Mutual . . . Groucho 
Marx will be more than a casual. visitor 
on Dinah Shore’s NBC programs this 
fall, appearing on at least thirteen. 
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Great New Petroleum Advance Aids 
Processing in 30 U.S. Industries! 














Read these Facts about 


Process Products 





Synthetic rubber used in life-rafts, cable 
jackets, airplane parts and other items 
is kept flexible at extremely low temper- 
atures by a new product from petroleum. 
Another product keeps rubber from 
cracking in sunlight. 








HALK UP another great petro- 
leum development to add to 
revolutionary new gasolines and 
lubricants. 
It’s Socony-Vacuum Process 
Products—hundreds of amazing 
products from oil, with more being 


_ added almost daily. 


Already, these newest products 
from petroleum are serving 30 
U.S. industries. And Socony- 
Vacuum technicians are continu- 
ally finding new uses for present 
products and new needs that lead 
to new products. 


No matter what you make— 
the chances are that one or more 
of these products will help you 
process it better, faster and 
cheaper. If there’s no product to 
meet your special need, our labo- 
ratories will help you develop one. 


Call now for this Service! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company; 
General Petroleum Corp. of California. 


Feathers used 
treated with a Process Product to keep 
feather dust from seeping out. 


Apples are protected in storage and in 
shipment by a new Process Product that 
forms a thin film on the fruit. 






for filling pillows are 
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Printing is speeded and improved by 
Process Products used in inks, in mold- 
ing electrotypes and in paper. 


A New Service to Industry by 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
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War agencies are feverishly preparing for peace. This doesn’t 
necessarily mean that they expect a quick end of the Japanese 
war.- They don’t know any more about Tokyo’s intentions 
than anybody else. But they want to be ready if the end comes 
suddenly. As of today they are not fully prepared to cushion 
the inevitable shock. 


Most war production will terminate abruptly, when Japan 
finally surrenders. It is estimated that 85% of Army and Navy 
orders will be canceled immediately. Only such items as 
clothing, food, medical supplies, and maintenance equip- 
ment will continue in demand for the armed services. Ordnance 
production will stop dead. 


Control of civilian production will be largely abandoned with- 
in days or weeks of V-J Day. Only a few of the 400 orders and 
schedules that are now in force will be retained temporarily. 
Low-cost clothing and paper controls will remain in force 
until labor returns to the textile mills and until normal paper 
shipments are resumed. Restrictions on crude rubber, tin, and 
perhaps cordage, where supply sources have been under con- 
trol of the Japanese, will hold over bor several months, per- 
haps more than a year. 


The priority and preference system will be liquidated simply by 
unrating now-rated orders. Manufacturers will be invited to 
resume normal buying and producing on their own as quickly 
as possible. The WPB will fold, transferring its left-over ad- 
ministrative functions to permanent departments, principally 
Commerce and Labor. WPB officials are now discussing the 
manner of their agency’s demise with the budget bureau. 


The international organization probably will go on tour, for 
its first few meetings at least. The Roosevelt idea of holdin 
meetings in various parts of the world rather than at a fix 
seat like Geneva is gaining favor. A tentative schedule calls 
for meetings in Austria, Australia, China, and the Western 
Hemisphere, somewhere between Havana and Vancouver. The 
charter calls for establishment of a permanent headquarters, 
but the council and assembly may meet anywhere. 


A special session of Congress is indicated if peace comes during 
the current recess. Many Congressional leaders believe Presi- 
dent Truman would have no choice but to call the House and 
Senate back before Oct. 8, the date now fixed for reconvening, 
to handle some of the pressing problems of reconversion that 
V-J will create. 


A big public-works program to sop up temporary reconversion 
unemployment is under consideration by OWMR officials. But 
whether this could be done effectively without new legislation 
is questionable. This program is still in the think stage. As 
described by the thinkers it would neither compete with private 
enterprise nor go in for “WPA-ish” works. Rather, it would at- 
tack war-accumulated deficiencies like highway deterioration. 


The $25-a-week unemployment compensation bill endorsed by 
President Truman last May would be high on the agenda of a 
special session. Some Administration officials believe even 
higher compensation will be required to tide over the recon- 


version unemployed. Quick action to strengthen the surplus- 
property disposal setup and to put tax procedure on a peace- 
time basis would also come up. 


Food and coal for liberated areas are other questions Congress 
must deal with soon. Commitments already made to European 
nations have not yet been fulfilled and won't be for a long time. 
Food also will be needed in the Orient. But priorities for such 
exports, now granted under the Second War Powers Act, will 
have no legal hook to hang on after this act expires. There is 
no great urgency about this, however, as the act will remain 
in force through December. 


OPA power will be unaffected by V-J. However, peace in- 
evitably will bring a-clamor for abandonment of price control 
and rationing, and Congress may upset the .Administration’s 
plan to continue regulation until supply balances demand. 


Legislation implementing the United Nations Charter won't 
reach Congress for at least six months (see page 32). It will be 
based on agreements reached at the first meeting of the Security 
Council, which will be held early next year after the necessary 
28 nations have ratified the charter. The most important pro- 
vision will deal with this country’s contribution of troops and 
matériel to the international security force. 


The fight against this legislation threatened by Senator Wheeler 
and other isolationists may fizzle out as completely as did the 
threatened fight against the charter itself. Wheeler already has 
indicated that he will not oppose a grant of power to the Presi- 
dent to make U.S. troops available to the Security Council. 
However, he may try to limit the area in which these troops 
may be used to the Western Hemisphere and the Pacific. 


The constitutional question raised by the proposal to earmark 
U. S. forces for use against an aggressor by the United. Nations 
Security Council will be resolved this way: The President will 
be authorized by Congress to order our security troops for 
action on foreign soil, but a Congressional declaration of war 
will still be required to use any forces beyond those designated 
as international security troops. Security forces will: be part 
of the standing armies, navies, and air forces of the contribut- 
ing nations and will be garrisoned in their own countries until 
called into action. 


Congressional leaders expect to pass legislation defining the 
powers of U.S. delegates to the council and assembly along 
with a joint resolution covering security troops. The disposition, 
even among isolationists, is to give them the broad powers 
demanded by the late President Roosevelt. Some experts 
believe this unnecessary, holding that these delegates will 
have the status of ambassadors and need no further grant of 
power from Congress. 
; & 

The guaranteed annual wage study initiated by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the hope that it would contribute to solution 
of reconversion labor problems will not be completed for 
another eighteen months. A War Mobilization Advisory 
Board subcommittee headed by Eric Johnston, president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, has just appointed Mur- 
ray W. Latimer, chairman of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
and Arthur S. Meyer, head of the New York State Board 
of Mediation, to conduct the study. It will not recommend 
legislation but will serve as a guide for negotiation between 
management and labor. 
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Y Uae the war continues, Beechcraft business is war produc- 


tion —. delivered on schedule. When. the war ends, Beechcraft 
rapidly will convert to production of outstanding airplanes designed 
for civilian use. Beechcraft’s peacetime business will aim at the 
promotion of the prosperity of its employees, stockholders, dealers, 
and customers. Through these’groups Beechcraft intends to cone 
tribute to the welfare of all. is Coen 


HANS GROEN’: OFF 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U,3. A. 
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Since the earliest days of “Fachaged Beauly”. - 
Modern Compacts and Lipstick-Cases 
have been made of 


Burnished Brass 






























iges since beauty became partly a matter of 
external applications, the soft sheen of Brass 
pe | has shone from the dressing table of the woman 
of fashion, and from the depths of every reticule 
she owns. Today, nothing has changed but the 
“mold of fashion.” There are new designs of 
cosmetic containers, all marvels of ingenuity and 
smartness. But the preferred metal, by and large, 
is still the same irreplaceable Brass. And for the 
same reasons: Rich golden-yellow color that 
improves with handling . . . durability (which 
means no splitting or chipping) under incessant 


delicate scents and substances. Plus the special 
advantage, to the fabricator, of unequalled adapt- 
ability to intricate forming. 

To the fabricator, also, there are other special 
advantages in the use of Brass that is rolled and. 
drawn in the mills here at Bristol . . . the depend- 
able uniformity, both dimensional and metal- 
lurgical, of every shipment of sheet, rod, and 
wire. And as Brass is mustered out of mili- 
tary service, Bristo] will be ready to impart 
these advantages to your own peacetime 
products. In fact, it would be a good time 
to talk it over, now. 


THE 


Bristol Brass 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass at Bristol, Connecticut 
Since 1850 





use... absence of any metallic taint to disturb . 
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Big Three’s Course is Unchanged 
by Arrival of Another New Face 


Only Stalin of First Trio 
Is Left but Attlee Carries On 
Where Churchill Left Off 


The nations that lead the world set the 
course for peace last week. The titan of 
the Western Hemisphere guaranteed that 
it wanted its full share of international 
responsibility by ratifying the United Na- 
tions charter (see page 32). The greatest 
power of Western Europe tossed Win- 
ston Churchill and the Conservatives out 
of office in an election that had more 
than domestic significance (see page 


' 28). The vote ranged Britain beside the 


other leftward-moving nations of Europe 
and established the United States as the 
most conservative of the great powers. 
In Europe it encouraged the growing 


Winston Churchill, who had already left 
the conference and the Big Three; 
Chiang Kai-shek, who was not in Berlin 
but gave his assent in a message. to the 
American President; and Harry S. Tru- 
man, President of the United States and 
chairman of the Berlin conference. With 
vigorous determination the leaders of the 
three great nations at war with Japan 
warned the enemy that unconditional de- 
struction was the alternative to uncondi- 
tional surrender (see box, page 21). 


The New Terms: By radio from the 
west coast of the United States, Hono- 
lulu, Saipan, and Kunming, the procla- 
mation was broadcast to the mainland 
and islands of Asia in Japanese, Chinese, 
French, Thai, Burmese, Dutch, Malay, 
and Filipino dialects. Leaflets fluttered 
down to Jap soldiers and civilians bear- 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA'S GREATEST SECURITY ° 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


—— 
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nation had learned of the Potsdam dec- 
laration only from news reports. He de- 


cried any sign of tenderness toward Ja- 


pan as “misplaced.” 

Generalissimo Stalin was not associ- 
ated with the proclamation but the name 
of Russia was written between every 
line. The Berlin date line and the sure- 
ness of its wording suggested more than 
three-power agreement on the text. To 
the war-weary people of Britain, the 
United States, and China, it offered as- 
surance that no effort would be spared to 
end the war as quickly and as cheaply as 
possible. To equally weary Japanese, it 
offered fair, firm terms: elimination of 
army leaders, but not necessarily of the 
emperor; Japanese withdrawal to the 
home islands; disarmament, then free- 
dom for Jap military forces; stern justice 
to the war criminals; occupation of some 
points in Japanese territory; destruction 
of armament but not other industries and 
access to but not control of raw mate- 
rials; fundamental freedoms and a re- 
awakening of democratic tendencies 
among the Japanese people. 


The New Faces: In the second week 
of the Berlin conference, that ultimatum 
was the only official news to emanate 
from the closely guarded conference 





Big Three in Berlin: A second new face brings no change in the original policy 


forces of the Left and weakened still fur- 

er the last monarchical and authoritar- 
ian holdouts on the Continent. But at 
the highest level, in the counsels of the 
Big Five, it meant no change and offered 
no comfort to the remaining enemy. 

To emphasize their unity, whatever 
the composition of participating govern- 
ments, the Allies at last gave their answer 
to Tokyo’s plea for peace terms—from 
Berlin. It was -dispatched on the day of 
the British election resulis Ly three men: 


ing the clear notice: “Here are the peace 
terms.” More explicitly than they had 
ever told the Germans, more menacingly 
than they were ever able to before, the 
Allies served notice on the enemy of their 
intent. They also offered to Japan a bet- 
ter future than ever envisaged for Ger- 
many, despite the sharp protest of Her- 
bert V. Evatt of Australia. Reminding the 


-world that the postwar security of Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand depended on the 
peace settlement, he cu.s.jed that his 


compound and it was not directly con- 
nected with the Big Three meeting. But 
within the compound a fresh _realign- 
ment took place. On July 25, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill left his confer- 
ence seat to fly home with his Foreign 
Secretary. On July 28, Prime Minister 


Clement R. Attlee and his Foreign Secre- 


tary arrived in Berlin. The conference 
reopened the next day. 

During the three-day lapse, which 
Truman and Stalin filled in with troop 
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. One Jap’s fate is a nation’s if the Berlin ultimatum goes unheeded by Tokyo 


inspections and informal conferences with 
their aides, there had been a bloodless 
revolution in Britain. But to the con- 
ferees at Potsdam, the shift provided va- 
riety, not concern. Churchill’s foreign 
policy had also been that of his coalition 
government; the plans of the Big Three 
were: not related to party politics. 

As Deputy Prime Minister and poten- 
tial successor to Churchill, Attlee had 
taken part in all sessions of the Berlin 
conference. He knew Truman and Stalin. 
Like his Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin, 
he had been a party to all secrets of the 
British War Cabinet for five years. For 
the second time in three months, a Big 
Three seat had been vacated and refilled; 
of the original trio only Joseph Stalin re- 
mained. The personal touch in top-level 
negotiation had perhaps disappeared 
with the two colorful personalities who 
had led Britain and the United States 
within sight of victory. But the over-all 


‘policy was unchanged, and victory was 


closer than ever. 


oor 


War and Face 


Fanned to a gale by the surrender 
proclamation issued at Berlin, the wind 
of peace blew hot and cold over the 
bomb-wracked islands of Japan last week. 
The first gust, four days before the Brit- 
ish-American-Chinese ultimatum, was a 
wistful hint from the Domei news 
agency: “The Japanese are reasonable 
people who are amenable to fair argu- 
ments, but they are also a firm people 
who cannot be intimidated.” 

Then Radio Tokyo followed coaxingly: 
“Should America show any sincerity of 
putting into practice what she preaches, 


as for instance in the Atlantic Charter, © 


excepting its punitive clause, the Japa- 
nese nation, in fact the Japanese mili- 
tary, would automatically if not willingl 
.. . follow in the stopping of the conflict. 
Aesop’s fable, the radio added, had sug- 
gested the way to make a man “sur- 


render his possessions”: when the boast- 
ful wind could not blow off a man’s 
coat, the gentle sun made him shed it. 

But when the terms came, conciliatory 
bids switched abruptly to indignation 
tempered by obvious interest. 


Yes and No: The Japanese Cabinet 
assembled in Premier Kantaro Suzuki's 
home where for three hours they de- 
bated the proclamation. The Tokyo radio 
and newspapers issued it to the Japa- 
nese people, without a clear propaganda 
line but omitting the Allied promise of 
a peaceful future for a Japan minus war- 
makers, and emphasizing the promise 
of total destruction if the terms were not 
accepted. 

Domei impetuously declared: “Japan 
will prosecute the war of Greater East 
Asia to the bitter end.” Gen. Jiro Minami, 
president of the Great Japan Political 
Association, declared that even though 
the nation might be “overwhelmed by 
armed force,” it would be “ready to talk 
peace only when the whole of East Asia 
is freed from Anglo-American colonial 
exploitation and when Japan and other 
nations are assured of a peaceful life 
based on justice and equality.” ° 

The Tokyo domestic radio, after the 
Cabinet meeting, appeared less bellig- 
erent though it agreed that Japan would 
reject the ultimatum. The empire policy, 
said the radio, would now “strive toward 
completion of the Greater East Asia war, 
in conformity to the hitherto established 
basic principles.” But the official word, 
Japanese propagandists; agreed, would 


come from Suzuki at a “grand rally meet- 
ing of Sure-Victory-for-the-Decisive- 
Battle.” 


The grand rally apparently never came 
off, but Tokyo finally quoted the Pre- 
mier: “So far as the imperial government 
of Japan is concerned, it will take-no no- 
tice of this proclamation. There is no 
change whatsoever in the fundamental 
policy of our government in regard to 
prosecution of the war.” 


“Associated - Press 
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Big Three at Potsdam Give 
Whole World a Going-Over 


Edward Weintal of NEWSWEEK'S 
Washington Bureau sends the following 
inside information on the matters dis- 
cussed by the Big Three before the Brit- 
ish delegation returned to London for 
the election results. 


The Far Eastern war continued to oc- 
cupy a dominant place on the agenda of 
the Big Three meeting. In submitting 
their proposals to the Russians (NEws- 
WEEK, July 30) the Japanese offered to 
send one of their “liberal” leaders to 
Moscow for further discussions and, if 
necessary, to Potsdam, where he could 
present Japan’s case to a full meeting of 
the Big Three. The Japanese explained 
their readiness to abandon all territories 
conquered since 1904 by claiming that 
the territorial acquisitions were necessary 
for the security and integrity of the 
homeland, and that once peace is made 
with Japan’s actual and potential ene- 


mies these territories will no longer be 


needed. Moscow’s answer was brief: The 
Russians were not interested in talk. But 
they would be ready to consider Japa- 
nese proposals made in writing—over the 
Emperor's signature. 


The Polish Question: When the 
question of future Polish frontiers came 
up for discussion President Truman and 
Mr. Churchill discovered that, although 
one of the Yalta agreements specified the 
Oder-Neisse line as the western border 
of Poland, the matter was far from set- 
tled. There are two Neisse -rivers in Ger- 
many emptying into the Oder; and while 
the Anglo-Americans had the easterly or 
Glatzaer Neisse in mind, the Russians as- 
sumed that the Yalta agreement referred 
to the westerly or Gérlitzer Neisse. The 
latter interpretation would drive the Pol- 
ish border an additional 100 miles into 
German territory. 

Both the President and Mr. Churchill 
opposed this conception and claimed 
such an enlargement of the Polish state 
would make its independence illusory, be- 
cause Poland could not possibly defend 
or even administer such territory without 


the aid of Russia. The question of the 
Polish frontier was referred to the Big 
Three Foreign Secretaries for solution. 
Poland reappeared in the discussions 
when Generalissimo Stalin submitted a 
draft of a Big Three declaration welcom- 
ing the formation of the new govern- 
ment of “national unity.” The declara- 
tion, the Russians argued, would increase 
the prestige of the new government with 
the Polish people. The Russian draft was 
discussed by the American and British 
delegations and when it reemerged it 
contained references to the need of free 
and secret elections in which all demo- 
cratic parties should participate—and 
also to the freedom of entry and move- 
ment of foreign newspaper correspond- 
ents in Poland. There was some discus- 
sion as to what the conferees understood 
by “democratic parties” but Stalin ap- 
proved the American-British changes. 


Splitting the Take: On the. subject of 
reparations the meeting appeared to 
agree that Germany should pay two 
kinds of indemnity: (1) “once-for-all” 
reparations, calling for the immediate re- 








The Way Out: Along the Path of Reason or Utter Destruction 


Text of the surrender proclamation: 


1—We, the President of the United 
States, the President of the National 
Government of the Republic of China, 
and the Prime Minister of Great Brif- 
ain, representing the hundreds of mil- 
lions of our countrymen, have con- 
ferred and agreed that Japan shall be 
given an opportunity to end this war. 

2—The prodigious land, sea, and air 
forces of the United States, the British 
Empire, and of China, many times rein- 
forced by their armies and air fleets 
from the west, are poised to strike the 
final blows upon Japan. This military 
power is sustained and inspired by the 
determination of all the Allied nations 
to prosecute the war against Japan until 
she ceases to exist. 

8—The result of the futile and sense- 
less resistance to the might of the 
aroused free peoples of the world stands 
forth in awful clarity as an example to 
the people of Japan. The might that 
now converges upon Japan is immeas- 
urably greater than that which, when 
applied to the resisting Nazis, neces- 
sarily laid waste to the land, the in- 
dustry, and the method of life of the 
whole German people. The full applica- 
tion of our mili power, backed by 
our resolve, will mean the inevitable 
and complete destruction of the Japa- 
nese armed forces and just as inevitably 
the utter devastation of the Japanese 
homeland. 


4—The time has come for Japan to 
decide whether she will continue to be 
controlled by these self-willed mili- 
taristic ‘advisers whose unintelligent 
calculations have brought the empire of 
Japan to the threshold of annihilation, 
or whether she will foliow ine path of 
reason. 

5—Following are our terms. We will 
not deviate from them. There are no 
alternatives. We shall brook no delay. 

6—There must be eliminated for all 
time the authority and influence of those 
who have deceived and misled the pe»- 
ple of Japan into embarking on a world 
conquest. We insist that a new order 
of peace, security, and justice will be 
impossible until irresponsible militarism 
is driven from the world. 

7—Until such a new order is estab- 
lished and until there is convincing 
proof Japan’s war-making power is de- 
stroyed, points in Japanese territory to 
be designated by the Allies shall be occu- 
pied to secure the achievement of the 
basic objectives we are here setting forth. 

8—The terms of the Cairo declaration 
shall be carried out and Japanese sov- 
ereignty shall be limited to the Islands 
of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku, 
and such minor islands as we determine. 

9—The Japanese military forces, after 
being completely disarmed, shall be per- 
mitted to return to their homes with 
the opportunity to lead peaceful and 
productive lives. 

10—We do not intend that the Japa- 


nese shall be enslaved as a race or de- 
stroyed as a nation, but stern justice 
shall be meted out to all war criminals, 
including those who have visited cruel- 
ties upon our prisoners, The Japanese 
Government shall remove all obstacles 
to the revival and strengthening of 
democratic tendencies among the Japa- 
nese people. Freedom of S8ecn, of re-_ 
ligion, and of thought as well as respect 
for the fundamental human rights shall 
be established. 

11—Japan shall be permitted to main- 
tain such industries as will sustain her 
economy and permit the exaction of 
just reparations in. kind, but not those 
which would enable her to rearm for 
war. To this end, access to, as distin- 
guished from control of, raw materials 
shall be permitted. Eventual Japanese 
participation in world trade relations 
shall be permitted. 

12—The occupying forces of the 
Allies shall be withdrawn from Japan 
as soon as these objectives have been 
accomplished and there has beeen es- 
tablished in accordance with the freely 
expressed will of the Japanese people a 
peacefully inclined and_ responsible 
government. 

18—We call upon the government of 
Japan to proclaim now the uncondi- 
tional surrender of all Japanese armed 
forces, and to provide proper and ade- 
quate assurances of their good faith in 
such action. The alternative for Japan 
is prompt and utter destruction. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The three-power proclamation 
to Japan instantly accomplished two 
things. It silenced, by satisfying, the 
rising demand within the Allied coun- 
tries that “unconditional surrender” 
be defined, and it quieted public de- 
bate on how it should be defined. 

Both the demand and the debate 
were entirely justified. Nev- 
ertheless, as Acting Secre- 
tary of State Grew recently 
warned, they were danger- 
ous. They encouraged Japa- 
nese hopes of escaping com- 
plete defeat through a fal- 
tering of our will or a schism 
in the alliance. Unchecked, 
they might actually have © 
brought about serious dis- 
unity within the United 
States and among the Allies. 


these dangers. It seems to have molli- 
fied every shade of opinion in Wash- 
ington. It leaves some questions un- 
answered, but it sets forth terms 
which, it is generally agreed, protect 
our objectiveseand at the same time 
offer the Japanese a clear alternative 
to a bitter-end defense. 

The declaration, of course, was in- 
tended to be more than a gesture of 
appeasément to American and Allied 
opinion. It was a positive stroke of 
political warfare. Many high-ranking 
American officers and diplomats, in- 
cluding Mr. Grew, agreed with pub- 
lic demand that our terms to Japan 
be defined and proclaimed. Some have 
less hope than others that the Japa- 
nese will surrender before their home 
islands have been invaded. But none 
could argue that anything was to be 

lost by being more explicit. 


It was to be expected that the 
Japanese radio and press would vehe- 
mently reject the proposals. Any other 
response would have been a confession 
by the Japanese Government to its 
people that it had lost the war.: Bar- 
ring a revolution, the Japanese press 
and radio probably will not change 
their tune unless and until a Japanese 
Government has actually surrendered. 

It was not to be expected that the 
Japanese Government would instantly 
accept the proposals. Even if it had 
already decided to surrender, it could 
be expected to angle a little longer for 
better terms. 








The Potsdam declaration squashes. 


The Value of the Potsdam Terms 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


In this connection, it should be 
noted that on some points which 
may be of great interest to Japan, 
or to certain Japanese, the Potsdam 
declaration was either silent or am- 
biguous: 

1—It mentioned neither the emperor 
nor the imperial institution. It im- 
plied’ that the present em- 
peror would escape punish- 
ment as a war criminal if 
he could show that he had 
opposed Japanese aggres- 
sions. Into this might be 
read the further implication 
that he could bolster such 
evidence as he may have 
that his personal intentions 
were not too bad by bring- 
ing about a surrender on the — 
Potsdam terms. At the same 
time, the proclamation makes it clear 
that if the emperor is overthrown by 
popular revolution, he can expect no 
sympathy from ‘us, no matter how 
good his intentions may have been. 

2—It says the Allies will temporarily 
occupy “points in Japanese territory” 
to be designated by them. This might 
mean either a large-scale or a token 
occupation, depending on how soon 
the Japanese surrender as well as on 
their faithful fulfillment of the terms. 

3-—In addition to their four main 
islands, the Japanese will be allowed 
to retain sovereignty over “such minor 
islands” as the Allies determine. 


Thus the Potsdam declaration 
leaves some leeway, of which Japan 
may get the benefit if it quits fight- 
ing soon enough. Incentives to bring 
about a surrender are dangled before 
the emperor, the industrialists, and 
such democratic or revolutionary 
forces as there may be in Japan, as 
well as before the ordinary folk who 
must suspect, if they are not yet con- 
vinced, that Japan has no chance of 
escaping complete defeat. The Pots- 
dam terms should not be entirely for- 
bidding even to the militarists. 

Until now, our political warfare 
against Japan has been waged with 
relatively light arms. In the Potsdam 
declaration, a weapon which looks 
very powerful has been rolled out of 
the political arsenal. Whether it will 
be powerful enough no one can be 
sure. But no harm can come from hav- 
ing given it a trial. 


? 








moval of machinery and other capital 
equipment; and (2) time reparations 
calling for deliveries of goods and service 
over a number of years. Reparations are 
to be distributed under a point system, 
with each Ally allotted a certain number 
of points and a point value established 
on everything the Allies might obtain 
from Germany (NEWSWEEK, July 16). 
The United States has bid for optical and 
chemical products presumably for mili- 
tary use, while the British want reconstruc- 
tion material, such as window glass, 
pipes, etc. (Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff 
meantime ordered all factories in the 
Russian zone to open up by Aug. 15.) 

Reparations are to be apportioned on 
the basis of 50 per cent for Russia, 20 
per cent each for the United States and 
Britain, and 10 per cent for the other Al- 
lies, but the Russians argued that any- 
thing accruing to Poland on account of 
territorial expansion- should not' be de- 
ducted from its share. 


The Italians, the Greeks: The Big 
Three had before them a telegram from 
the Italian Government expressing the 
hope that the same determination which 
united the Allies in liberating Italy would 
prevail in assuring it a just. postwar set- 
tlement. A British-American conference 
to be held in London after the Potsdam 
meeting is to prepare a joint draft of the 
peace treaty. Meanwhile the Big Three 
may issue a declaration, similar to that 
on Poland, welcoming Italy’s decision to 
hold free and secret elections. 

Another declaration was under consid- 
eration for Greece. The British proposed 
that it should contain the announcement 
of Big Three supervision of the forthcom- 
ing Greek election. The Russians made 
their acceptance conditional on British- 
American recognition of the existing gov- 
ernments in Rumania, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia. Then the American delegates sug- 
gested that since both parties in Greece 
had expressed confidence in American 
disinterestedness, the United States 
should supervise the election alone. 


The Franco Problem: Spain and the 
Dardanelles also figured in the Potsdam 
discussions. The Russians suggested a 
joint declaration which would be tanta- 
mount to severance of British-American 
relations with Generalissimo Franco's 
government. The American and British 
delegates, seeing no immediate alterna- 
tive to Franco's government, showed 
little enthusiasm for the resolution. In 
the Dardanelles the British were ready 
to concede to the Russians a dominant, 
but not an exclusive, position in the ad- 
ministration of the Straits and insisted 
that this question should be tteated 
jointly with the Russian demand for par- 
ticipation- in the administration of Tan- 
gier. President Truman may undertake 
to mediate the opposing points of view. 
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'The Winning Issue Was Not Churchill 


but New Homes and Jobs for Britons 


Back from Potsdam, Winston Churchill 
.gtayed up until 2. Just before 8 a servant 
awakened him with the morning papers 
end his breakfast. At 10, bathed and 
dressed and lighting a fresh cigar, the 
Prime’ Minister entered the Cabinet 
map room. 

Churchill strolled around the room, 
pking with his staff and glancing at the 

st election returns as they reached the 
elaborate counting table from a news- 
agency ticker. 


In the library of the Conservative and 
Unionist party headquarters, the newest 
of the three buildings which house the 
Tory central organization, an official read 
the results in a matter-of-fact voice. Sud- 
denly he exclaimed: “Why, this is stag- 
gering!” Two Cabinet members had just 
gone under. 

In Transport House on Smith Square, 





the Labor party headquarters, an official 
looked up eae the ticker and cried ex- 
citedly: “It's a rian fandietice Nobody 
believed him 


Churchill was looking more serious. 
He did not seem depressed. (A secretary 
said later: “Even when the tide of defeat 
swept over him, the P.M. did not. alter 
much. He just became more philo- 
sophic.”) Until well after lunchtime he 
remained in the map room. Then he went 
alone into the dining room. Mrs. Church- 
ill, who had spent the morning in the 
Prime Minister’s constituency, Woodford, 
Essex, joined him while he still was eating. 

She had to tell him that while he had 
won at Woodford, his independent oppo- 
nent, Alexander Hancock, a farmer who 
campaigned on a platform of only one 
hour’s work a day for everyone in Eng- 
land, had polled 10,488 votes to the Prime 


Minister’s 27,686. Nobody at Woodford — 


but “Tomfool” Hancock, as Churchill 
called him, had dared risk to lose the 
$600 election deposit. But Hancock, poll- 
ing far more than the necessary one- 
eighth of the vote, got his money back. 


Now at Transport House the cheers 
rose in volleys as the results flashed on 
a screen. One by one the Tory Cabinet 
heads were rolling: War Secretary Sir 
James Grigg (the Tommies often were 
browned off about him); National Insur- 
ance Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha, who 
was Secretary of War when the war be- 
gan and was never a Churchill friend; 
Education Minister Richard K. Law; 
First’ Lord of. the Admiralty Brendan 
Bracken, the confidant of Churchill and 
the Tory campaign strategist; Food Min- 
ister Col. J. J. Llewellin; Works and 
Byjildings Minister Duncun Sandys, 
Churchill's son-in-law (and Churchill's 
own son, Maj. Randolph Churchill, as 
well); Aircraft Production Minister 
Ernest Brown; Information Minister 
Geoffrey Lloyd; Secretary for India Leo- 
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NEWSWEEK 


THE BRITISH LABOR LANDSLIDE STIRS THE WORLD 








Associated Press 


Britain’s Big Three: Morrison, Atilee, and Bevin 


pold §. Amery; Home Secretary Sir Don- 
ald Somervell; Air Secretary Harold 
Macmillan. 

First of the victorious Labor candidates 
to arrive at Transport House was Clement 
R. Attlee, the Prime Minister-to-be. He 

strolled into the darkened room with 
Mrs. Attlee. “What,” he asked briskly, 
“is the latest exciting bit?” 


Deng From the Left: All afternoon 
Churchill stayed in the map room, omit- 


ting his usual nap. Finally a call was 


made to Buckingham Palace. The King 
would see the Prime Minister. 

Accompanied by a solitary detective, 
Churchill left shortly before 7 from the 
massive Portland stone house with steel 
blast shutters at No. 1 Storeys Gate, an 
annex to the official residence at No. 10 
Downing Street. As he entered the police 
car he has used throughout the war, two 
young girls ran up and waved. Mr. 
Churchill gave them the V-sign and 
raised his hat. 

At 7:25 he left the Palace. He had pre- 
sented his resignation to the King and 
advised him to invite Clement Attlee to 
form a Labor government. He had re- 
marked wryly to His Majesty: “I’ve been 
warned off the turf.” 


Five minutes later a small car drove 
up to the Buckingham Palace gates al- 
most unnoticed. Mrs. Attlee was at the 
wheel, Attlee beside her. When he had 
agreed to form a government, the new 
Prime Minister kissed the King’s hands 
and drove away in his little car. 

Then, before a joyous victory rally at 
Central Hall, Westminster, Attlee hailed 
the first true victory British Labor. has 
ever had. 

His party by itself had 390 Commons 


seats (compared with 169 before) and 
a popular vote of 11,962,678 to the Con- 
servatives’ 195 seats and 9,018,235 votes. 
(In the old Parliament there were 350 
Conservatives.) Of the Conservative 
Cabinet members, the retiring Foreign 
Secretary, Anthony Eden, was practically 
alone in receiving a thumping victory. 
The Liberal party was practically buried 
in the Labor landslide: it had but eleven 
seats (a loss of seven), though it re- 
ceived 2,280,135 popular votes. Its lead- 
er, Sir Archibald Sinclair, was beaten; its 
social-economic planner, Sir William 
Beveridge, went down, ironically, to a 
Conservative. The Communists picked up 
one seat for a total of two. It was Labor's 
day, and Labor's day alone. 


Back at Storeys Gate, Churchill, a 
stocky, stooped figure, stood for a few 
moments at the window and watched the 
late London twilight lengthen the soft 
shadows in St. James’s Park. Once or 
twice, he gave the V-sign to a passerby who 
waved or doffed his hat. Then Churchill, 
in the magnificently simple language that 
was England’s sustenance in its cruelest 
years, wrote his valedictory. He said: 

“The decision of the British people 
has been recorded . . . I have therefore 
laid down the charge which was placed 
upon me in darker times. I regret that I 
have not been permitted to finish the 
work against Japan. For this, however, all 
plans and preparations have been made, 
and the results may come much quicker 
than we hitherto have been entitled to 
expect. 

“Immense responsibilities abroad and 
at home fall upon the new government 
and we must all hope that they will be 
successful in bearing them. It only re- 
mains for me to express to the British 


people, for whom I have acted in these 
perilous years, my profound gratitude 
for the unflinching and unswerving sup- 
port which they have given me during 
my task and for the many expressions of 
kindness which they have shown toward 
their servant.” be 


‘Make No Mistake’: Thus had the 
course of empire turned full leftward. 
Winston Churchill might well. thunder 
again from the benches of the right, but 
Attlee, the mild, reasoning British Social- 
ist, and his people had an overwhelming 
mandate and they meant to keep it. 

Quickly, Attlee named his first six 
Cabinet ministers: Ernest Bevin, the 
bluff, bull-voiced man of toil who mus- 
tered Britain’s war manpower, was ap- 
pointed Foreign Secretary, in strange con- 
trast to the handsome and urbane Eden; | 
the popular Arthur Greenwood became 
Lord Privy Seal, in which policy-making 
post he may inherit much of Britain’s 
gigantic housing headaches; to the skill- 
ful Parliamentarian and organizer, Her- 
bert Morrison, went the nondepartmental 
post of Lord President of the Council and 
leadership of the House of Commons; 


Hugh Dalton took over the Chancellor- 


ship of the sadly empty. Exchequer; Sir 
Stafford Cripps, the man of missions, 
became President of the Board of Trade, 
and Sir William Jowitt, distinguished trial 
lawyer, will be raised to the peerage and 
made Lord Chancellor. 

Of the six, Bevin and Sir William gave 
the most promise. But younger, more 
vital men and women (Labor elected 21 
women) were available, too. 

To all the Labor members of the new 
Commons, eager for the state opening of 
Parliament on Aug. 15, the pipe-smoking 


_ Attlee promised that if the ministers did 


not succeed, they would not last. “Our 
honeymoon,” he said, “will be a short 
one, and then, make no mistake about it, 
the fighting will start.” 

With a jauntiness that sat curiously 
upon his shy shoulders, the new Prime 
Minister added: “Now Beyin and I must 
buzz off to Berlin.” Carefully, he refrained 
from giving Churchill’s V-sign. 


Significance 


A nation drab, dog-tired, almost broke 
and overwhelmingly sick of war and its 
symbols in men and policies, voted Labor 
into complete power for the first time in 
British history. Churchill was by no 
means the basic issue. Britons looked bit- 
terly back ail the way to nonintervention 
and appeasement, to unpreparedness, to 
total war, to blitz, to hunger, to home- 
lessness, and to the verge of national 
bankruptcy. Then they looked at the 
party which had led them through these 
valleys, and asked themselves if those 
Tory leaders could find the best way back 
to national pride, health, and security. 

e answer was a thunderous No. 
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The civilians and the soldiers who 
voted last July 5 and then calmly waited 
out the interregnum until the service 
vote was in last Thursday must 
have known that what they. did would 
seem a sheer case of national ingratitude 
to the man who promised them only 


blood, sweat, toil and-tears and gave 


them victory—Winston Churchill. But 
they had had all the blood, sweat, toil 
and tears they could take; victory was 
now theirs, and Labor promised them 
much more. Foremost were homes—nice 


homes—and jobs—good jobs. 


For shining examples of a fuller way 
of life, England had the American troops 
who have been its guests for more than 
three years. Then, with the war in 
Europe over, Churchill jumped too 
quickly and too arrogantly from lofty 
pedestal into political’ mire. His dark 
warnings of the threat of a Labor “Ge- 
stapo” and his rather silly diatribes against 
the leftist Harold Laski, self-appointed 
conscience of the opposition party, alien- 
ated many intelligent voters. Many of his 
friends thought he would have done 
much better to have played up, instead, 
his own four-year program of social re- 
form, announced two years ago. 


The Job to Do: Domestically, Labor 
cannot rest on its majority. First of all it 
must deliver houses for the blitzed home- 
less; adequate clothing and food at non- 
inflated prices; a workable and reason- 
ably swift demobilization; jobs for the 
returned-soldiers and displaced war work- 
ers, and a: better long-range system of 
social and economic security. These 
things are of more interest to Britons than 
Labor’s mild Socialistic program for na- 
tionalization of coal, iron, steel, and 
power industries and government own- 
ership of the Bank of -England. Labor 






f Associated Press’ 
Sir William Jowitt, Lord Chancellor 


will have little time to socialize Britain 
in any extreme sense. 

Therefore, Labor may be expected to 
‘concentrate first on the housing prob- 
lem. The party is committed to build- 
ing houses ‘as the * government 
bombers, but wisely, it has set itself no 
deadline, considering the shortage of 
labor and materials. The probable ap- 
proach will be through centralized state 
purchase of building materials and com- 
ponents, price control, and state loans at 
low rates to local authorities. 

Abroad, the repercussions of Britain’s 
turn to the left will be mild, for British 
foreign and imperial policy will not 
change much, and Attlee, no more than 
Churchill, wants to preside over the liqui- 
dation of the empire or weaken its world 
lifelines. Franco, Europe’s wandering 
kings, and its die-hard rightists will, 
however, inevitably feel the shift. Some 





Sir Stafford Cripps, Board of Trade 


British Ambassadors—possibly Lord Hali-. 


fax (see page 42)—will retire. As for de- 
feated Germany, it is known that Bevin 
does not want to turn it into “an eco- 
nomic slum” affecting the rest of Europe. 
Labor will, of course, maintain . Brit- 
ain’s basic ties with the -United States 
and Russia. It is anxious to raise living 
standards in Southeastern Europe;- it 
hopes to arrest the division of that area 
into Russian and British spheres. Here, it 
may have continued difficulties with Tito. 
Russia as such did not greet the Labor 

i with excessive enthusiasm (see 


‘pose 26). One reason may be that Britain 


now become a rival champion of the 
left on the European Continent. Be that 
as it may, Britain’s real hope of inter- 
national recovery, political and economic, 
lies just where it was before the election 
—in close understanding of and coopera- 


tion with the United States. 





British Combine Photos 


Arthur Greenwood, Lord Privy Seal 


Attlee, Old Sobersides, 
Has Underdog Viewpoint 


Mary B. Palmer of NEwsweex’s Lon- 
don Bureau sends this portrait of the new 
British Prime Minister: - 


Clement Attlee became British Prime 
Minister because he was the chief of the 
Labor party—not because the voters con- 
sciously selected him. He is as much a 
compromise between strong opposing 


’ candidates as Harry Truman was for Vice 


Presidential nomination by the Demo- 
crats. Like President Truman Attlee 
is unassuming and distinguished by in- 
tegrity rather than flashy brilliance. Also 
like the President, he probably never 
apes to achieve his country’s highest 
office. But the similarity ends _ there. 
Attlee is not folksy. 


The Missing Hand: Even Attlee’s 
friends admit that he is a very hard man 
to get close to.. They have a way of 
missing his hand when they try to shake 
it. They hear him say a greeting and fol- 
low it up with an awkward pause. His 


conversation is as careful as if he were: 


always on the witness stand. He is small 
and bald, and a pale skin, a darkish 
mustache, and the puzzled look of a per- 
‘son who is intent on what he is thinking 
rather than on what he is seeing or hear- 
ing. He has no oratorical ability. His rou- 
tine answers to questions in the House 
of Commons are almost painful to listen 
to. He is hard ‘to caricature. People can 
watch him for an hour and then forget 
what he looks like. 

Even when war developments forced 
him to stay overnight in London he 
never did anything more exciting than 


: 
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spend an hour or two after dinner at a 
bridge game in a restaurant near White- 
hall. He is not known to have an interest 
in the theater, in art, or music. It is typi- 
cal of him that on the day the Labor 
party’s victory became certain Attlee 
took time out for tea with his wife and 
three daughters in a modest London 
railroad hotel. He probably never got 
into trouble in his life. 


The Friend of Man: It has often been 
said that people come into the British La- 
bor party either because they are in sym- 
pathy with the underdog or because they 
are underdogs themselves. Attlee belongs 
to the first category. The son of a Putney 
solicitor, he was brought up in a com- 
fortable, middle-class atmosphere and 

aduated from University College, Ox- 

ord. His, social conscience impelled him 
to London’s East End, where he worked 
as a docker to see conditions for himself. 
He became interested in the Fabian So- 
cialist movement. He taught and gave 
free legal advice at the famous settlement 
center, Toynbee Hall, in the Whitechapel 
slum district. While living at Toynbee he 
took up lecturing at the London School 
of Economics. 

When the war broke out Attlee put 
aside his conscientious objections and 
went into the army, fighting both in the 
infantry and the tank corps in Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia, and France. He was a 
good ‘officer and rapidly rose to major. 
When he came back to the East End 
after the war, the Borough of Stepney 
made him mayor. 

That was in 1919 and Attlee was just 
86. Three years later he started his long 
service in Parliament as the Honorable 
Gentleman from Limehouse. 

From then on his career was unexcep- 
tional. In Ramsay MacDonald’s first ad- 
ministration he was Under Secretary of 
State for War. In 1927 he went with a 
government commission to India. Criti- 
cized for signing a Tory report, Attlee 
stuck to his guns. 


The -Great Compromise: It wasn’t 
until MacDonald split his party that Att- 
lee stepped to the forefront as deputy 
party leader under George Lansbury. In 
.1935 when Lansbury resigned, he took 
over entirely as a compromise between 
Arthur Greenwood and Herbert Morri- 
son. Today his leadership settles the ques- 
tion of whether Morrison or Ernest Bevin 
should take the star role. 

As deputy Prime Minister in the 
Churchill coalition government Attlee 
was close to the inside workings of his 
government. He ran things whenever 
Churchill was away. Nor did he always 
‘take a back seat with his boss. Some- 
times prodded by the more forceful men 
of his party, but more often on his own 
initiative, he kept the Labor point of 
view always before the Prime Minister. 


Churchill took this generally in good 
heart: his only retaliation was to tele- 
phone Attlee from Washington at 2 or 8 
o'clock in. the morning. 

Attlee can be stubborn. He has a long 
record of opposition- to appeasement and 
against nonintervention in Spain. His vis-. 
it to Spain in 1937 resulted, among other 
things, in the formation of a “Major Att- 
lee Company” in the International Bri- 
gade. He once refused to duel with an 
Italian who was infuriated by his speeches 
against the Ethiopian campaign. His an- 
swer was typical: Dueling is “obsolete 
and barbarous.” 


Bao 


Don't Look Now, Britain, 
But Russia Is Watching 


NeEwswEeEk’s Moscow correspondent 
sends this story of the Russian reaction 
to Labor’s victory and Churchill's defeat. 


On the balance, the Russians are 
pleased with the result of the British 
election, but they distinguish between 
two things: Winston Churchill’s person- 
ality and the Tory party. They are sorry 
in some ways that one is gone, but gen- 
erally pleased that the other is licked. 

The Russian people feel deeply that 
as a wartime ally no one could have been 
better than Churchill. Ordinary people 
remember the emotion they felt when 
they heard of Churchill's broadcast on 
the day Russia was invaded, which 
showed them at that grim hour—and only 


too many were surprised—that their na- 
tion did not stand alone. In every Rus- 
sian mind Churchill remains, together 
with Generalissimo Stalin and the late 
President Roosevelt, as one of the great 
builders of victory. One Russian friend 


_ remarked to me when the election results 


were first known: “in the long run maybe 
it is a good thing, but we have somehow 
got used to Churchill.” 

At the same time, it would be idle to 
suggest that the Russians are regretting 
the Tory defeat, for there is a widespread 
conviction among the Soviets that the 
bulk of the anti-Russian elements in Brit- 
ain were inside the Tory party—those 
who, it is held, unduly patronized the 
Polish London Government, who ham- 
pered solution of the Polish problem, 
who resisted any rough handling of Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco, and who are 
also playing with the idea of building 
up a strong industrial Germany. 

The internal policy of the new gov- 
ernment will be watched in Moscow with 
the greatest interest. But so far no opinion 
is being expressed on it. Regarding for- 
eign policy, it is significant that the Brit- 
ish left-wing press continues to be 
quoted extensively, particularly on Spain 
and Greece. Russians expect that on 
these two questions, at any rate, there 
will soon be innovations in the British 
government policy. On the role that 
Communists played in the election, 
nothing is said except that they ran 
only a few candidates, won two seats, 
and “in other constituencies supported 
the Labor party.” 








Informer in Oslo: Allied officers screen ‘German prisoners in a-search for Ge- 
stapo agents hiding in the ranks of the Wehrmacht in Norway. Concealed beyond 
all vengeful recognition, a squealer guides them to the criminals in disguise. 











A good deal depends on teamwork 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODFYEAR LEADERSHIP 


In THE operation of a crosscut saw, 
results depend entirely on how well 
people work together. That goes for 
the tire business, too. And that’s why 
the close co-operation between 
Goodyear and the dealer is a real 
benefit to you. 

Today these Goodyear dealers are 
serving communities throughout the 
country. Each is an independent 
business man. Yet behind him is the 

_friendly and expert counsel of the 
world’s biggest tire company .. . for 
he is.Goodyear’s co-worker in your 
neighborhood. 


This co-operation is rooted deep 
in mutual loyalty and trust. It wears 
well — 419 dealers have flown the 
Goodyear flag for 25 years or more 
. . - 1269 for 20 years or more... 
2594 for 15 years or more... 4268 
for 10 years or more! 

Everybody gains by this team- 
work. The dealer builds his own 
business career as he serves his neigh- 
bors .. . Goodyear expands and im- 
proves methods of research and 
manufacture ... and you — one of 
the buying public—get better prod- 
ucts and better service at lower cost. 


The world’s biggest builder of tires, 
Goodyear is also an experienced worker 
in many vital fields — aviation, metals, 
fabrics, chemistry ... striving always to 
make the Goodyear name on any prod- 
uct worthy of your utmost confidence. 


BUY WAR BONDS-BUY FOR KEEPS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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—— 1935? That was the 
year Pan American Airways’ China 
Clipper made her initial flight be- 
tween Alameda and Manila to in- 
augurate the world’s first transocean 
passenger plane service. 


10 Years of Service 


In 1945, after 10 busy years, the 
Martin-built China Clipper was still 
in transocean service, flying a regular 
Atlantic schedule. Less than three 
weeks after her 10th anniversary, 
however, a war-darkened boat blun- 
dered into her path as she was mak- 
ing a night landing at Trinidad. 


Where age, war and the elements 
could not clip her soaring wings, un- 
avoidable misfortune brought this 
gallant ship to an untimely end. Dur- 
ing her decade of service, the “China” 
had spent over 20,000 hours in the 
air, covering more than eleven times 
the distance to the moon! 


Pioneer Overocean Airliner 


The China Clipper was the brightest 
symbol of this Age of World Air 
Transport. Small in comparison with 
her descendant, the Martin Mars, 
which is thrice her size, she was be- 
lieved “‘too big to fly” when she first 























rose from the Chesapeake Bay on 
December 20, 1934. Yet she took 
both the Pacific and Atlantic in stride 
and became the first plane to fly a 
regular schedule over both oceans. 
Our Debt fo the Clipper 
By her history-making flight, the 
China Cli aa pane hana new 
horizons. ‘Today other aircraft, fol- 
lowing the trails she boldly blazed, 
are speeding Victory in the Pacific. 
Tomorrow, thanks to the China’s 
ioneering, all nations will be linked 
by aerial bonds, thus building for 
permanent peace. 














WORLD'S LARGEST flying boat, the Martin Mars is more than three times the size of 
the China Clipper—can carry 10 times as much pay load over greater distances. War's 
, end will find Mars production lines tooled and 


manned for prompt delivery of commercial 
models. Thanks to these great planes, to- 
morrow’s two-week vacation will be as event- 


to London, via Martin Mars! 


ful as a two-month holiday today. Prediction 
is that four $50 War Bonds will more than 
cover your round-trip fare from New York 


THe GLENN L. Martin Co., 


: BaLTImMoreE 3, Mp. 
The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 
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Builders of Dependable Q~-~ 
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It Beats the Very Dutch 
What the Dutch Can Do 


Mary B. Palmer of NEwsweex’s Lon- 
don bureau visited Holland last week and 
sent this story of that shattered nation. 


Slowly and painfully, the Dutch are 
beginning to rebuild. Around great gaps 
in the dykes of flooded V/alcheren Island, 


dredgers are scooping mud from the . 


ocean floor and piling it up again. On a 
blue lake that used to be the polder (re- 
claimed land) of Wieringermeer, barges 
are poking among housetops, stripping 
roofs of tiles needed for new homes. In 
Amhem, charred rubbish is being pulled 
from, shattered houses and piled in the 
streets. In The Hague, the unemployed 
are plucking at ruins where 800: died in 
the bombing aimed at V-2 sites. 


Where Money Means Nothing: 
There is a limit to what the Dutch can 
do themselves. Like most of Europe, 
they desperately need coal and trans- 
port. Last winter people in The Hague 
stripped all wood from houses blasted by 
the V-2s, and took up wooden blocks 
from the trolley lines. They still often 
cook their meals on tiny “top-hat” stoves 
in which they can burn scraps of paper 
and twigs gathered from trees in the 
parks. The Germans took the trains and 
' double tracks from the railways. So no 
more than two lines are running today. 
The only transportation is by bicyclé or 
occasional truck. 

There is enough food now—mostly 
bread and potatoes—and the ration in- 
cludes two cans of meat weekly and 
sometimes a little fish. But you. could 
work a whole day in Amsterdam or The 
Hague trying to spend much money. A 
guilder has about as much value as a dol- 
lar in the Aleutians and for the same 
reason. Shop windows are either empty 
or have tempting dummy displays. It is 
easier to say what you can buy than what 
you can’t. Take your choice of straw 
sandals, cardboard toys, and wooden 
combs. Ironically, you can buy lamps and 
light bulbs aplenty in The Hague—a 
city which still has ony a few hours of 
electricity daily and fights its houses 
with candles. 

You can’t spend money on an evening 
out. Not a single restaurant or movie is 
open in the Dutch capital. Partly to 
make up for this lack oF entertainment, 
one street at a time puts on a victory 
celebration, dressing itself with bunting 
and lights. Here until late at night cou- 
ples dance on the pavement to phono- 
graph records or an orchestra of shirt- 
sleeved kids. There is even little to be 
bought in the black market, although 
200 cigarettes will get you the best that 
is to be had in Amsterdam. 

























































Often you meet men with collars that 
are several sizes too big. When they see 
come glance they apologize, saying they 

ave lost 30 or 40 pounds and can’t buy 
a new collar. Unless you are literally 
without clothes, there is nothing you 
can get—no dresses, suits, stockings, or 
underwear. Mothers with new babies are 


- desperate. 


Yet these people are amazingly opti- 
mistic. Everything is going to be finished 
“before winter sets in’—dikes repaired, 
polders drained, shelter built for every- 
one. If you ask how, the Dutch say 
simply: “We must.” 


‘We Know Our Cattle’: The smiling, 
dapper little biirgermeister of Groesbeek, 
near Nijmegen, says he will get houses 
patched so everyone can have a home— 
if he gets glass for windows and straw 
for roofs. But it is too late now for straw 
and there is no glass in the country. Al- 
though there is no habitable farmhouse 
in the whole community and only a third 
of the 800,000 mines have been swept 
out of the fields, people have come flock- 
ing back to Groesbeek. They are living 
in cellars and chicken coops with scraps 
of furniture. 

The Germans drove all cattle into Ger- 
many. Farmers ask earnestly: “Why can’t 
we have them back? The Germans will 
slaughter them if we wait any longer. 
We know our cattle—they’re brown and 
the German ones across the border are 
black and white—or just give us any 
German cows instead. They didn’t care 
about us; why should we for them? And 
coal too—we must have coal from the 
Ruhr.” 

As the Groesbeek eee looked 
out over his shattered little community, 





The people of Holland even tear up trolley blocks for desperately needed fuel 











Acme 


he explained simply: “You understand 
front-line troops were living here—Ameri- 
can, British, and Canadian. All was gone, 
of course. Our troops did the same thing 
in 1940. I tell you this only to show you 
we've lost everything. But if we could 
‘choose to live under the Germans or go 
without shoes, we’d choose this again.” 


oJ 


Finland: The Purge 


Finland, twice defeated in five years of 
war, last week acquired a list of war 
criminals to blame for its disaster. Since 
a new Riksdag was elected in March, the 
Communist-dominated minority bloc (40 
out of 200 seats) had clamoted for a 
purge of the men who led the costly 
resistance to Russia in the 1989-40 “win- 
ter war” and then, in a try for revenge, 
sided with Germany. 

Premier Juho Paasikivi, with- the back- 
ing of most of his Cabinet, had maintained 
that Finland’s wartime leaders, though 
properly ousted from the goyernment, 
could not be judged war criminals ac- 
cording to Finnish law. But early last 
month Col. Gen. Andrei Zhdanoff, head 
of the Allied Control Commission for 
Finland and heir apparent to Stalin, 
made one of his infrequent visits to Hel- 
sinki—and Finnish law faded into the 
background. 

Yrjé Leino, Communist Minister of the 
Interior, rounded up several thousand 
White Russians, refugees in Finland since 
the 1917 Bolshevik revolution and, thou 
most claimed Finnish citizenship, de- 
ported them to Russia. A thousand army 
officers and civil servants,-whom the Finn- 
ish constitution protects from removal 
without trigl, were reported arrested for 
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conspiracy in an “arms-concealment” plot. 
Last week the purge reached higher 
when an investigating commission (four 


. Liberals and one Communist) recom- 


mended for impeachment Risto Ryti, Pres- 
ident during both wars, Edwin Linko- 
mies, Premier under Ryti, and nine for- 
mer Cabinet members. The charge: de- 
claring war without vote of the Riksdag. 





Reynaud went on, when he relinquished 
the Premier’s post to the old marshal, he 
had believed Pétain to be a patriot. Now 
he realized belatedly—after meditation in 
Vichy and German prisons—that the 
marshal was a veteran conspirator who 
had been plotting against the Third Re- 


_ public since 1934. 


Edouard Daladier, Premier before 


Associated Press 


Reynaud (testifying) led the attack on the deaf, unrepentant Marshal 


France: In Expiation 


Every day, when the old man walked 
slowly into the crowded chamber of the 
Palais de Justice the spectators rose in 
tribute to the only living marshal of 
France. Erect and steady, i would lay 
his gold-trimmed red kepi and pigskin 
gloves on the little desk before his chair 
and sit down. The seven silver stars on 
each sleeve of his heavy uniform glittered 
from time to time. His snow-white hair 
and mustache always looked freshly 
trimmed. 

Daily, last week, from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
and from 4 to 6, Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain, 89, thus faced the High Court of 
— and the whole French nation, in 

is trial on charges of an attempt against 
the security of the state, and treason. In- 
difference and contempt often flicked 
across his ‘masklike face and from his 
close-set hazel eyes as he listened to his 
accusers—the leaders of prewar and war- 
time France. 


One Man’s Guilt: On the first day of 
the trial Pétain had denied the compe- 
tence of the court to try a French Chief of 
State and reasserted his self-proclaimed 
role of “guardian of the nation.” There- 
after, he declared, he would be silent. “A 
marshal of France asks mercy from 
none.” : 

Paul Reynaud then came to the wit- 
ness stand. Brisk, dapper, quivering with 
hate for the old man, he began: “I de- 
spise him.” In the tragic spring of 1940, 


Reynaud, thumped his chest, banged a 
chair on the floor, and roared: The mar- 
shal had blocked the rearmament of 
France during his prewar service as 
Minister of War and had urged an armi- 
stice even before the Wehrmacht over- 
ran France. 

Albert Lebrun, last President of the 
Republic, tearfully recounted the last 
meetings of the French Cabinet at Bor- 
deaux in 1940 when France passed from 
the hands of its republican government 
to the future.dictator of Vichy. 

Léon Blum, France’s leading Socialist 
and former Popular Front Premier, broke 
down twice as he charged the marshal 
with treason because “he odiously abused 
the confidence placed in him by the 
French people.” 

Edouard Herriot, president of the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1940, charged 
that Pétain insisted on immediate sur- 
render when he took office, despite a 
promise of material aid from President 
Roosevelt. Michel Clemenceau, son of 
the “Tiger,” and other lesser participants 


‘in France’s debacle joined the unhappy, 


angry chorus. 


A Nation’s Penance: But for all its 
drama, and the solemnity vested in it by 
the French Provisional Government, the 
Pétain trial was a weird display of justice 
mixed with continuous self-defense, con- 
flicting testimony, and national shame. 
The defendant took refuge in his deaf- 
ness but occasionally intervened in the 


testimony, glared at his accusers, or joined 


in a courtroom joke. Witnesses whose 
own role in France’s disaster was fre- 
quently questionable heaped all blame 
on Pétain and his henchmen. Reynaud 
maintained that a majority of his Cabinet 
was in favor of a German armistice; Blum 
said they were not. Reynaud testified he 
had inherited a hopeless war machine 
from his predecessor; Daladier said that 
on the contrary the French Army could 
have held out much longer. 

Neither Daladier nor Lebrun would 
accuse Pétain of treason. Jules Jeanneney, 
de Gaulle’s respected Minister of State, 
declared that Pétain’s government was 
entirely constitutional, however regret- 
table his actions. Blum- reduced the ju- 
dicial bench to embarrassed silence when 
he criticized “all magistrates of France 
who swore allegiance to the Pétain 
regime”—a category that included the 
presiding judges. Even André Mornet, 
the fierce 75-year-old prosecutor seeking 
the death penalty, had taken an oath to 
the marshal. His defense was the same as 
Pétain’s: By appearing to betray France, 
he had really helped save it. 

More than three years before, at Riom, 
the Vichy government had sought na- 
tional scapegoats in a judicial farce. Now, 
as the embittered and rejected leaders of 
the Third Republic fought to justify their 
past weakness, distrust and penitence 
swept through the court at Paris as it 
had at Riom. Uneasy of conscience, the 
entire nation sought expiation in the trial 
of the hero of one war who became the 
greatest defeatist of the next. 

In the Paris newspaper Figaro, Fran- 
cois Mauriac thus expressed the mixed 
guilt and hope of every Frenchman: “If 
we deserved to have Pétain, we deserved 
also, thank God, to have de Gaulle... 
Since the most modest among us shared 
the glory of the first resister, let us not 
shrink from the thought that a part of 
ourselves. was perhaps an accomplice of 
that crushed old man.” 


OS 


Clipped Chicken 


Beaming Nazis triumphantly shoved 
the impressive-looking papers under of- 
ficial noses. Each letter of clearance was 
headed: “American Mixed Claim Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., U.S.A., Tem- 
porarily Berlin, Germany. William Esch, 
Commissioner.” At the right of the letter- 
head glowered an NRA blue eagle with 
a variant of the NRA slogan: “We do 
our best.” 

On July 25, American security officers 
arrested Esch, an ingenious German con- 
fidence man who had sold the “letters of 
clearance” for thousands of marks. In 
Russian, German, and English they au- 
thorized bearers to be excused from 
menial labor (which the Allies require- 
from Nazis) and to have their names de- 
leted from Nazi party 
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Charter’s Victory Clouded Only — 
by Hints of Rearguard Attacks 


Wheeler Grudgingly Votes Aye 


but Tips Off Aims of Die-Hards | 


to Fight Implementing Pacts 


The Senate had seen livelier days over 
minor pork-barrel bills. Faced with de- 
bate on the San Francisco charter last 
week, it seemed suddenly mute in the 
presence of history. The floor was often 
deserted; quorum calls had to be in- 
voked. During the scant six days it took 
to reach a vote on ratification, disappoint- 
ed spectators found the goings-on as 
tame, apparently, as did the Senate itself. 

By contrast, the League of Nations de- 
bate back in 1919-20 had been as a 
rumba to a waltz. The reasons were not 
hard to find: then, secrecy had shrouded 
predebate proceedings, the proposed 
international league had had no guid- 
ing precedent, isolationism had been 
proud and outspoken. The fight as a 
result had been colorful, invective-laden, 
and protracted. 

Now, in 1945, the glare of unremit- 
ting publicity had shone on the charter 
from the first. Isolationism had either 
yielded to the broad principle of interna- 
tional cooperation or preferred to run 
away and fight another day. The char- 
ter’s Senate appearance was anticlimac- 
tic. By Saturday, when, well ahead of 
Administration schedule, the Senate 
voted 89 to 2 to approve American mem- 
bership in the new United Nations se- 
curity organization, the sweeping en- 
dorsement came as no surprise at all. 


Uneasy the Heads: At noon Monday, 
July 23, Foreign Relations Chairman Tom 
Connally of Texas, his pink face smiling 
and confident, walked to his document- 
cluttered desk, prepared to open debate 
on ratification. Connally and his fellow 
traveler to the San Francisco conference, 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg—the charter’s 
leading Republican ment—spoke 
only briefly. They had rad. their say in 
formal addresses on their return from the 
West Coast (NEwsweEEK, July 9). 

The proceedings droned on. Majority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley wittily tagged 
the word “debate” a misnomer in view of 
the unanimity of support; rather, he de- 
clared, he would call what went on a 
“numerosity of speeches.” Even those 
lagged; at one point Connally rose to 
prod his backward colleagues into talking. 

So complete was the lack of opposition 
and even listeners (once only ten senators 
were on hand) that charter pavotaese grew 





uneasy. One of the Senate’s most inter- 
national-minded members, William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, voiced their concern. 

The author of the first Congressional 


"resolution in this war for international 


collaboration bid for “a little more. spir- 
ited debate, a little more opposition .-. . 
I find myself somewhat suspicious . . . 
This unanimity disturbs me because I feel 
that it may not reflect the true convic- 
tions of this body... . Perhaps the charter 
has been oversold, both to the public and 
to the Senate.” 


The Attack Oblique: Fulbright’s chal- 
lenge, followed by his own critical ap- 


- praisal of the charter’s defects, failed to 
bring a nibble, But the next day the Ad- _ 
ministration got what it had eagerly in- 
vited: a blunt ‘show of hostility and at 


Dis Chwage Tune. 
Among those voting for the World Cherter— 
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Wheeler’s charter attack spells trouble 


the same time a broad hint of the future 
strategy of the now-silent isolationists— 
scathingly and lengthy packaged (three 
hours, 25,000 words) by the unrelenting 


Montana Democrat, Burton K. Wheeler. 

Wheeler was defiant. Charter approval, 
he blandly declared, was “only a blind 
for the real fight ahead.” While he would 
vote for the charter, that “declaration of 


pious intentions,” he would do so “reluc- 
tantly—very reluctantly.” His plan, he ad- 
mitted, was “to give the framers of this 
document .an opportunity to prove their 
good faith . . . But I want to serve no- 
tice, here and now, that when the peace 
treaties are made, when any question of 
further appeasement arises . . . I shall be 
in the vanguard . . . to scrutinize, ana- 
lyze, and prove the wisdom of the crea- 
tors of this charter.” 

Wheeler’s intent was unmistakable: 
He would be on a sharp watch, in the 
next year or so, for the implementing 
legislation—measures to put teeth into 
the charter by defining the powers of the 
American delegate on the Security Coun- 
cil, allotting American troops for use 
against aggression, deciding whether 
those troops. could be used only in the 
Western Hemisphere or any place at all. 
He issued a further challenge: In_ his 
open, military agreements on the use 
of our forces were treaties and required 
a two-third Senate vote as opposed to 


. the Administration view that a majority 


of both Houses should act on them. 


_.Cleanly and poneityT Wheeler’s 
words spelled trouble. Vainly charter ad- 
vocates tried to smoke him out then and 
there. Carl Hatch of Arizona cried: “If 
any senator has any objection to the 
charter, or any reason why it should not 
be ratified . . . I should be very happy 


_ to have him offer it now. I should like to 


have it done frankly.” Wheeler: “It will 
be done frankly.” Hatch: “Cleanly and 
honestly.” Wheeler: “It will, be done 
cleanly and honestly.” - 

The Montanan’s speech was the only 
note of discord in an otherwise phenom- 
enally harmonious week. Day after day 
senators of- both parties rose to affirm 
support. The conservative and influential 
Finance Chairman, Walter F. George of 
Georgia, supplied a moving bit of per- 
sonal drama. His. knuckles white against 
his desk, his voice breaking, he appealed 
for charter support on the simplest pos- 
sible basis—to assure that “these honored 
dead shall not have died in vain.” When 
he finished, the Senate stood in tribute. It 


__ knew that two years ago George’s son, a 


Navy pilot, had been lost on the Atlantic 
Oe Potato as cladlig day of 
aturday, the closing day of de- 
bate, the ction lr lh Lge up. Await- 
ing the eventual vote, the galleries were 
acked and standees were two and three 
eep. As the clock over Senate President 
Kenneth McKellar’s head reached 5, the 
chamber buzzed impatiently. In a last- 
minute flurry before the roll call, William 
Langer of North Dakota, noncommittal 
during the week, stood to say that 
he could not support the charter “under 
my oath ‘and under my conscience.” 
Langer’s was the first negative vote 
recorded—after 45 affirmative votes piled 
up. The roll call was to_go to 70 to 1 
before the second and last no was regis- 
tered by Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota. 
For a second the crowd murmured; then 
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Rower development and flood con- 


trol rank high on the list of Amer- 
ica’s post-war plans. Many of these 
projects call for daris which may 
also produce electric power. 


This involves issues that should 
be discussed and settled now— 
rivers to cross in advance. 


Many of us in the power business 
have had a long experience with 
riverside ‘plants, in the production 
of both steam-generated and hydro- 
electric power. In fairness to all 
taxpayers and in the interest of the 
many million users of electricity, 
we think we ought to outline our 
convictions and suggestions on river 
development and flood control. 


] When a dam is proposed, all of 
its purposes should be clearly 


defined in the legislation — flood 





control, navigation, irrigation or 
power. And just as clearly, the 
benefit to the.people affected should 


justify the cost. * 


2 If power is produced at gov- 
ernment-built dams, it should. be 
sold to existing power systems, 
without special privilege or dis- 
crimination. This will save the ex- 


pensive duplication of transmission - 


facilities, help to co-ordinate the 
entire power supply of each region, 
and assure its widest possible use 
at the lowest practical rates. 


3 Any savings made possible by | 


this plan should be passed along 
to the users of electricity, under 
regulation by State Commissions or 
other properly constituted regula- 
tory bodies. This will assure all the 
benefits of river development and 





hydro-power without the added ex- 
pense of government going into 
business and competing with its 
own citizens. 


4 Government in any business 
endangers a// business. Govern- 
ment in business escapes many 
normal business obligations, enjoys 
free mail, pays no federal taxes, 
and few, if any, other taxes, little 
or no interest. If government can 
sell electricity on this basis, it can 
sell shoes, groceries, automobiles, 
or anything else the same way. 
Government may properly regu- 
late business in the public interest 
but should not operate business. 
It should not play in the game for 
which it makes the rules. In other 
words, government should not 
try to be umpire and pitcher 
‘at the same time! 
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the tally continued to the end—the 89th 
yes. Among the five abséntees, aging Sen. 
Hiram Johnson of California, out ill, was 
opposed to ratification; the other four, 
Carter Glass, Josiah Bailey, John Thomas, 
and Clyde Reed, were in favor. 


Victory Without Cheers: Little ap- 
plause greeted the results. Noisily the 
visitors began leaving. On the floor mem- 
bers shook hands. Down front on the 
Republican side, Shipstead and Langer 
went into a brief huddle. Majority Leader 
Barkley announced that the President 
would be notified at once that—just a 
month and two days after the close of 
the San Francisco conference—America 
had become the first major power to 
ratify. (Previous ratifiers: Nicaragua, El 
Salvador, and Costa Rica.) 

In his far-off Potsdam meeting-place 
President Harry S. Truman had already 
given notice of his interest in the Senate 
proceedings back home. Earlier in the 
day McKellar read a special Presidential 
cable which boded well for at least one 
controversial item of the charter’s imple- 
menting legislation. It assured Congress 
that the President would present for its 
approval all military agreements made 
under the charter—an apparent endorse- 
ment of the view that both houses by 
majority vote, rather than the Senate 
alone by a two-thirds vote, should rule on 
such agreements. 


Pan 


New Lindbergh Line 


Charles A. Lindbergh was as reluctant 
as ever to talk for print, even to The 
Chicago Tribune whose admiration for 
his views on world affairs has never di- 
minished. But Tribune editors argued 
that his fears of a third world war and 
his concern for civilization (expressed to 
them at a private luncheon) made a 
“story” for The Tribune. 

The Lindbergh line, like The Tribune’s, 
had been slightly adjusted with Ger- 
many’s defeat: Once opposed to Ameri- 
can intervention, he now proposed that 
the United States stick to Europe (as a 
man to his family) to combat “destructive 
forces” there. By “destructive forces,” 
Lindbergh left no doubt that he meant 
the Soviet Union. (Russians have had lit- 
tle use for Lindbergh since his pre- 
Munich prediction that the Luftwaffe 
could defeat the Red, British, French Air 
Forces combined. ) 

In Chicago after a two-month aviation 
research mission to Europe, Lindbergh 
finally submitted to an interview (per- 
sonally supervised by The Tribine man- 
aging editor, J. Loy Maloney) which last 
week broke his long and aggressive si- 
lence. After saying “Col. Lindbergh as- 


serted that the seeds of a third world war 


are already being sown in Europe,” The 
Tribune let Lindbergh take up the story 
in his own words: 


@ “The fear of continued warfare and - 
*. revolution is widespread in Europe.” 











@ “We have not established peace of lib-- 
erty in Europe. There is less security there 
now than perhaps ever before, and less 
democracy. The value of truth has never 
been so low. The ideals of justice and tol- 
erance virtually. have vanished- from a 
continent. Freedom of speech and action 
is suppressed over a-large portion of the 
world, especially in the so-called ‘liber- 
ated nations,’ many of whom have simply 
exchanged the Nazi form of dictatorship 
for the Communist form.” 

@ “Poland is not free, nor the Baltic 
states, nor the Balkans. Fear, hatred, and 
distrust are breeding on ‘a scale that 
never existed before.” — , 

@ “In fact, a whole civilization is in dis- 
integration.” 

@ “I have always believed that America’s 
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Lindbergh: A “story” for The Tribune 


destiny should be kept independent of 
the endless wars between European na- 
tions. But to make ourselves independent 
of Europe’s welfare is impossible. .The 








— 











has left loose. Honor, self respect, and 
re own national interests prevent doing 
that.” 

Lindbergh said that this nation must 
exert every effort to relieve the “colossal 
suffering of Europe.” He said there must 
be a return to Christian ideals over the 
world before peace can be established. 
Of the United Nations Charter, neither 
Lindbergh nor The Tribune had anything 
to say. 


Pr 


~The Old-Time Religion 


The Communists recanted with enthu- 
siasm. In national convention at New 
York last week they left their unhappy 


wartime bed with capitalism—an alliance © 


to get the utmost American production 
for Soviet Russia’s armies in Europe- 
and turned once again to the peacetime 
party line: the class struggle. 

The home-grown Communists had nev- 
er felt at ease in the role of subscribers 
to national unity." It had been necessary, 
when Nazi Germany attacked the Soviet 
Union, to make a quick shift from a pol- 
icy of violent opposition to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy, i.e., Lend- 
Lease, to complete support of it. 

To start the road back to war upon the 


- bourgeois, the Communist convention— 


civilization which is’ falling to pieces in. 


Europe is our civilization. We are bound 
to our civilization as_a.man is bound to 
his own family.” 

@ “We have taken a leading part in this 
war and we are responsible for its out- 
come. We cannot retire now and _leave 
Europe to the destructive forces which it 


’ tion) had not interrupted 


98 delegates present—voted to oust Earl 
Browder from the leadership which he 
has held for fifteen years—a leadership 
which had, on two occasions, brought 
him the party’s nomination for President. 
Even the Kansas-bom* Browder’s stay 


in the Federal penitentiary (he was con- © 


victed for falsifying passport informa- 

is leadership. 
After his pardon, it was Browder who 
delivered the Communists to:a win-the- 
war policy, even setting up the Com- 


-tmunist Political Association to replace 


the Communist party. 


Purging a Revisionist: Not a delegate 
to the Communist convention rose to de- 
fend old Comrade Browder. The indict- 
ment was presented by William Z. Foster, 
once a Communist -Presidential candi- 
date himself and Browder’s successor as 
the party leader, and every Communist 
face read _ guilty.. Browder’s _ political 
crimes, said Foster, were :(1) avoidance 
of the mass struggle; (2) fastening a 
“system of right-wing bourgeois liberal- 
ism upon our party, and (3) revisionism, 
the worst crime of all, because it means 
revision of Marxist doctrine.” 

There wasn’t much Browder could say 
to defend himself, but he said it lengthi- 
ly. Not a delegate to the convention and 
thus without a vote, he was cast-in the 
role of intruder as he argued with the 





law making it a felony to fly the Russian flag wii 
the state. Attorney General A. B. Mitchell of Kansas 
were sure against th 
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fixed jury. “It is a naive view,” he said, 
“that this convention of the CPA will-de- 
cide and close the discussions on all these 
questions”—meaning Browder's ideologi- 
cal variations on the Communist theme. 


Keeping: Him Purged: With that, 
Foster | the convention exacted a 
pledge from Browder that he would sub- 


mit to the decision of the convention. 


J The delegates then voted Browder’s qust- 


er, the abandonment of his national unity 
policy, the disbanding of the Communist 
Political Association, the reestablishment 
of the Communist party as an active po- 
litical group, and the return to the old 
religion, “Down With Capitalism.” 

As the three-day convention -ended, 
rank-and-file American Communists were 
happy again: They were doing busi- 
ness at the same old stand and there 
would be shouting in the streets. 


Pe 


Bolt From the Fog 


The bad dream of ramming one of 
New York’s cloud-high buildings has 


_ long bothered airmen, even those hard- 


ened to the dangers of transatlantic and 
Rocky Mountain flying. The odds against 
such an accident run 10,000 to 1. Last 
Saturday morning at 9:50 the long odds 
paid off in the worst—and most spec- 
tacular—aerial tragedy in the city’s his- 
\tory. Dropping down out of an overcast 
which obscured s per tops, a B-25 
Mitchell bomber drove into the 1,250- 


foot Empire State Building. The three 


men in the plane and at least ten other 
persons were killed in the-crash or in the 
fire which followed it. 


‘Tower to B-25’; In the control tower 
at La Guardia Airport the radio spoke 
sharply: A B-25 pilot, — his posi- 
tion miles south of the field, was asking 
for weather information. : 

The pilot, Lt. Col. William F. Smith 
Jr., 27, of Watertown, Mass., West Point 
er and veteran of two years’ com- 

at flying, was anxious to get back to the 
Army airfield at Newark, N. J. Two days 
earlier, as copilot of the plane, he had 


flown there from Sioux Falls, S. D. The - 


following day, as solo pilot, Ite had flown 
to Bedford; Mass., with Staff Sgt. Chris- 
topher S. Domitrovich, 31, of Granite 
City, Ill. ‘At Bedford they had picked up 


_ & Navy enlisted man for a free ride to 


‘New Jersey. 
The man in the La Guardia control 


_ tower gave Smith his report: The ceil- 


ing was very low, forward visibility was 


_ about 8 miles, but the top of the Empire 


State Building was not visible—an omi- 
nous warning. 

Army and city officials wondered after- 
wards whether Smith saw the East River 


» through the swirling fog and mistook it 


e gt peewee pegem oe ae 
ew Jersey. Anyhow, he appar 

thought it safe to come down to get-his 
bearings. People in offices from 42nd 


Ceiling 


/ 
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The hole the bomber made in the Empire State Building and the hole the motor made in a nearby penthouse roof 


Street south and along Fifth Avenue sud- 
denly heard the roar of the plane’s twin 
motors. 

Looking up, they saw the B-25 wing- 
ing south. One witness said later “he 
thought the pilot.tried to bank away. It 
was too late. As hundreds watched hor- 
rified, the 8-ton plane hit the north side 
of the Empire State Building at the 78th 


‘and 79th floors, ripping a hole 18 by 20 


feet through steel and masonry.’ 

The explosion could be heard for 2 
miles. Great sheets of flame and huge 
clouds of smoke obscured the top of 
the building. 


‘It Was Like Hell! On a normal week- 
day about 15,000 persons would have 
been working in the 102-story structure 
with another 35,000 there on business. 
But this was a summer Saturday, a holi- 
day for many. The 78th floor, one of the 
worst hit, was unoccupied. But on the 
79th, at 9:50 a.m., workers were busy 
in the offices of the War Relief Services 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Part of the fuselage and one motor 
cut across -that floor, smashed through 
seven walls, and came out on the south 
side. It hurtled across 33rd Street and 
through the roof of a penthouse on a 
twelve-story building. There, it started 
a $100,000 fire in a sculptor’s studio. 

The other motor smashed through the 
door of an elevator shaft and dropped 
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80 floors to the subbasement. A section 
of a wing was thrown a block east to 
Madison Avenue. Parts of the plane 
broken by the impact and explosion were 
imbedded in walls of nearby buildings. 
Masses of debris—broken masonry, pieces 
of metal, and shattered glass—showered 


down on the streets, but pedestrians - 


escaped injury. 

Two elevators—one empty, one with its 
woman operator and passenger—fell to 
the basement. Both occupants were alive 
but badly injured. 

Firemen fighting the city’s highest fire 
found most of the dead in the offices of 
the Catholic Welfare Conference, where 
flaming gasoline had trapped them. One 
man’s body was on a ledge seven floors 
below. Scores of other persons, caught 
on upper floors, either escaped before the 
fire made too great headway or were 
later rescued as firemen poured tons of 
water onto the flarnes. There were 26 
injured, six seriously. 

The nightmare accident had happened. 
Scores of police guarded the roped-off 
streets and crowds gathered and stared 
throughout the night and Sunday. But 
there was little to see. Fog and rain ob- 


scured the gaping hole 950 feet above 


the street. 
On Monday, at the start of the business 


week, repair of the $500,000 damage. 


was well under way. On all except two 
floors, all Empire State occupants were 
back at work. 


The Big Playhouse 


In the high-flown language of the 
Michigan guidebooks, the $8,000,000 
state prison at Jackson, the world’s larg- 
est, was “a balanced and self-sufficient 
community . . . Standing on a hill, starkly 
outlined against the sky, the buildings 
suggest a medieval fortress.” Plain citi- 
zens were more down to earth. They re- 
called that Warden Harry H. Jackson 
had once been suspended for supplying 
convict labor to remodel a private Son 
at the same time his prison-industries 
manager had been disciplined for ped- 
dling prison-owned canned goods on the 
‘outside. They knew that nearby towns 
were uneasy over the frequent public ap- 
pearances of convicts md other rumored 
prison liberalities. ; 

But by and large Michigan was un- 
prepared last week for the shock that 
was handed it by State’s Attorney Gen- 
eral John R. Dethmers after a quiet 
four-month look into prison conditions. 
His report to the State Corrections Com- 
mission supported the convicts’ own la- 
bel for their home-away-from-home: the 
“Ritz-Carlton,” playhouse among Ameri- 
can penitentiaries. 


Four Walls Do Not . . .’ Point by 
point, Dethmers laid bare a story of laxity 
unequaled in American penal annals: 

@ A. syndicate of convict big shots was 
the real ruler of the prison’s 5,197, all- 
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... you need Silentbloc to damp vibration 


OME equipment should not start 
H and stop with a shudder. Indus- 
trial machines must not send nerve- 
tensing tremors through factory floors. 
Such vibration impairs smooth opera- 
tion and invites wear. 


In your new products, you can control 
vibration with engineered precision by 
using Genera’ Silentbloc Rubber Mount- 
ings. Patented Silentbloc construction 
permits almost infinite variation in per- 
formance to solve any problem of vibra- 
tion, noise’ and shock load. General 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Ind. 


engineers will design a Silentbloc mount- 
ing to fit your specific need for axial, 
radial and conical deflections; to vary 
with operating cycles; to meet any service 
conditions, 

Silentbloc Mountings are made of any 
metal and any rubber, in sizes to carry 
loads of ounces to tons. They are simple 
to incorporate in designs and to install. 

Silentbloc Mountings belong in your 
new-model blueprints. Write for inform- 
ative booklet. The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Dept. 114, Wabash, Ind. 








Patented Silentbloc principle 
of elongating and confining 
rubber between metal mem- 
bers produces a virtually inde- 
structible adhesion and uni- 
form stress, resulting in precise 
performance and long life. 
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male population. Living in preferred cell 
blocks known as “Aristocrats’ Row,” they 


‘bought and sold soft prison jobs, muscled 


in on the prison’s $100,000-a-year con- 


cessions and ‘manufactures, and had run- . 


ners take bets on ball games, prizefights, 
and horse races. 

@ Though always counted as present in 
their cells, inmates were often entertained 
by prison officials beyond the walls at 
dinners and parties from which they re- 
turned drunk in the early morning. In 
Officials’ cars they attended country fairs, 
ball games, shows, or even trekked to 
Detroit—often unaccompanied. Dethmers 
released a picture showing a roadsterful 
of convicts—some of them murderers— 
on their way to a party. 

@ The prison rovided a “veritable Cupid 
club for lovelorn inmates,” who, by ju- 
dicious use of blankets and hot drinks, 


would induce a “fever,” retire to the’ 


prison hospital, and there, in screened- 
off beds, enjoy the solace of wives -and 


RS 


. . « Warden Jackson (left) is supplanted by State Corrections Commissioner Heyns 


sweethearts—simply by tipping nurses $1. 
One convict’s wife, Dethmers declared, 
conceived a child this way. Other prison- 
ers were permitted to visit houses of psos- 
titution in Jackson, paying off with stolen 
prison produce (4,800 chickens vanished 
“by gift or theft”). 

@ Money would buy “furloughs” or es- 
capes. Dethmers recalled the case of the 
notorious Joseph Medley, now facing a 
death sentence in Washington, D. C., for 
a murder committed after his escape 
(NEwswEEK, March 26). Medley told in- 
vestigators he had simply “walked away” 
from his 60-year robbery-kidnap term at 
that “damned playhouse” on the excuse 
he was going into Jackson to get War 
Bond literature for the prison’s bond drive. 
@ Perhaps the most sensational specula- 
tion in Dethmers’s report was a possible 
answer to the unsolved slaying of State 
Sen. Warren G. Hooper a few days be- 
fore he was to testify before a grand 
jury investigating legislative-graft charges 
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against Frank D. McKay, wealthy Grand 
Rapids: Republican leader.. Pointing out 
that inmates frequently held unsuper- 
vised meetings with visiting gangster 
friends, Dethmers publicly wondered: 
Why couldn't the visitors have arranged 
for an inmate or two to slip out, commit 
the murder, and return, armed with a 
“perfect alibi?” 


Beyond the Gates: Rocking Michigan 
by its heels, Dethmers’s findings brought 
two immediate results. In Battle Creek 
Circuit Court, now trying four little shots 
for the Hooper murder, the defense un- 


. successfully tried for a mistrial on the 


grounds of prejudice. The State Correc- 
tions Commission promptly suspended 
seven prison officials, including the 
warden. 

Pending a hearing, five of the seven 
issued a counterblast on a traditional 
theme: They saw a connection between 
the attorney general’s revelations and his 
gubernatorial dreams. One of the five 
had an added word: Deputy Warden 
D. C.. Pettit, in whose roadster the eleven 
convicts were photographed, declared 
that the men had actually been on their 
way to serve as “extra help” at his son’s 
wedding. But Warden Jackson, his fif- 
teen-year tenure rudely interru had 
but one comment—he was “surprised 
and hurt.” 


Poa 


The Railroad Jam 

The basic causes of the nation’s rail 
crisis were well-known. The railroads, 
with 300,000 experienced workers in the 
armed forces and with 80 per cent fewer 
passenger cars than during the last war, 
were being asked to handle two and a 
half times as much traffic—a huge portion 
of it troops and matériel destined for 
the Pacific. 

But there were related questions that 
needed answering: Why, despite its top 
priority, had troop redeployment by rail 


_ across country proved such a headache? 


What was back of the apparent inability 
of the War Department and Office of De- 
fense Transportation to get together? 
From both sources the Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee, led by Sen. 
James M. Mead—successor to Harry S. 
Truman as Senate watchdog of the war 
effort—last week sought enlightenmen. 


Who’s Right? The ODT version came 
first. The agency’s outspoken chief, 
J. Monroe Johnson, had no quarrel with 
the Army’s remarkable feat in returning 
675,000 men from Europe since V-E Day 
—instead of the 435,000 originally 

lanned. But he strenuously opposed not 
ing told in advance of the Army's 
changes in schedule. Last September, he 
informed the committee, the War De- 
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partment had told him that only troops 
not to be used in the Pacific would be 
returned here. Then, on-April 24, though 
not officially warned, Johnson heard of a 
change: In ten months, more _ than 
2,000,000 men would be brought back— 
most to be reassigned to the Pacific 
after furloughs. 

On May 28, Johnson continued, the 
Army gave him a new set of figures—and 
proceeded to exceed even those. In June, 
arrivals from Europe were 50,000 more 
than expected; in July, 97,000 more. 


What Crisis? Next came the Army 
version. Maj. Gen. John M. Franklin, act- 
ing chief of transportation of the Army 
Service Forces, called Johnson “unduly 
alarmed.” He declared: “I want to make 
it clear that there is no ‘crisis’ involved in 
the present rail situation.” Sen. Homer 
Ferguson barked: “Just what do you con- 
sider a crisis?” Eventually the general 
conceded that he might consider a brea - 
down in the rail system a crisis. 

Franklin. further astounded the com- 
mittee by indicating that he considered 
it unimportant to notify the ODT of daily 
arrivals from Europe. Under prodding, he 
agreed that the agency should have full 
information. As for Army reluctance to re- 
lease experienced railmen, this was the 
explanation: The Army felt that putting 
discharges on an occupational basis woul 

isrupt its point system and hurt the mo- 
rale of soldiers bound for the Pacific war. 

Plainly dissatisfied with the Army’s 
viewpoint, Senator Mead warned that, 
failing an improvement in cooperation 
between the military and civilian agencies 
concerned with transportation, he would 
carry the matter to the White House it- 
_'self—a promise that would apparently 
hold good despite the week-end assertion 
of War Mob = W. Snyder that 
those agencies had reached a “working 
agreement.” 





Acme 


Rail crisis: Franklin’s Army version fails to satisfy Senator Mead after ODT chief Johnson’s complaints 


Mississippi Mud 

Bilbo’s boys in Mississippi knew the 
senator was brushing up his old political 
spiel. He faces a primary fight for his job 
next summer, and it was not too soon to 
arouse the electorate. It was about the 
time Mississippi expected to hear from 
him on a familiar issue: white supremacy. 

But elsewhere in the nation, still with 
fresh memory of the savagery against 
European minorities, there was a mur- 
muring of real concern. It was not be- 
cause of what the senior United States 
Senator from Mississippi, Theodore G. 
Bilbo, had to say, but his timing. He had 
chosen the aftermath of war against the 
Nazis to invoke mob invective against 
“dagos” and “kikes” who urged equal 
opportunity for the American Negro. 

Bilbo’s “dagos” and “kikes” were not 
Mississippians. His “dago” was Miss Jo- 
sephine Piccolo of Brooklyn, sister of 
three American soldiers (one killed in 
action, another wounded) who protested 
the senator’s filibuster against funds for 
the Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee. His “kike” was Leonard E. Golditch, 
executive secretary of the National Com- 
mittee to Combat Anti-Semitism, a New 
Yorker who also opposed the senator’s 
effort to talk the FEPC to death. 


He Sap a Woman: To Miss Piccolo, 
Bilbo addressed a letter beginning “My 
Dear rh 

“Your letter of June 28 has been re- 
ceived and I have read it with interest 
and surprise. What in the h— are you 
griping about? You live in New York and 
today the most vicious FEPC bill ever 
passed by a lawmaking body goes into 
effect, so you have the FEPC for the 
State of New York.* 





*A New York State law to prevent discrimination 


against N and other minority groups which 
went into effect on July 1. 
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our dirty 

orty-seven 
states, especially the dear old state of 
Mississippi? . . .” 


“So will you, . keep 
proboscis out of the other 


He Threatens a Man: To Golditch, 
the Mississippi senator wrote: 

“There are 5 million Jews in the United 
States and the majority of them are very 
fine American citizens, but if Jews of 
your type don’t quit sponsoring and frat- 
ernizing with the Negro race you are 
going to arouse so much opposition that 
they will get a very strong invitation to 
pack up and resettle in Palestine, the 
homeland of the Jews, just as we propose 
to provide for the voluntary resettlement 
of the American Negro in West Africa, 
their fatherland. 

“Now do not pop-off and say I am in 
favor of sending the Jews to Palestine. 
What I am trying to say to you is that 
there are just a few of you New York Jew 
‘kikes’ that are fraternizing and sociali: 
ing with the Negroes for selfish and po- 
litical reasons and if you keep it up you 
will arouse the opposition o the better 
class of your race. 


Because He Wants Votes: Bilbo’s 
missives were addressed not so much to 
Brooklyn and New York as to the Missis- 
sippi voters he_must face for.a third term 
in the Senate. Bilbo, who is 67 years old, 
relishes the $10,000-a-year Senate salary 
after a go at a $6,000-a-year government 
job clipping newspapers which he left to 
run for the Senate in 1933. 

The senator, once described by a Wash- 
ington correspondent as a_ gluttonous 
gnome, is making white supremacy his 
issue. It w in,that he was unwilling 


to rely entire iption of him- 
self once Histrbuted tee political meet- 
ings which read, in part: _**‘*! 

‘The Man Bilbo. The race for the 
United States Senate. A man of titanic 
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energy and of dynamic driving force. A 


wonder in sustained power of endurance 
and a marvel of intellectual brilliance!” 
The exclamation mark is Bilbo’s. 


Po 


Wrong Number. 


The jury’s verdict of guilty left the de- 
fendant, 50-year-old Bertram M. Cam 
bell, too stunned to speak. In the old 
New York Criminal Courts Building on 
May 17, 1938, hangers-on looked know- 
ing: District Attomey Thomas E. Dew- 
ey’s office had added another to its grow- 
ing list of convictions. 

Judge Charles C. Nott Jr. rapped for 
silence. Then, Campbell’s attorney, 
James E. Wilkinson, told the court: “T 
only hope and pray to God that some 
day these malefactors that have been pro- 
moting this nefarious scheme into opera- 
tion will be brought to justice. My client 
is innocent.” 

Last week, seven years and two 
months after Campbell's conviction for 
forgery, his attorney’s .statement was 
borne out: Campbell, hard-working and 
honest businessman, was the victim of 
an extraordinary set of circumstances. 
His physical resemblance to the real 
forger, almost identical business telephone 
numbers, and an overzealous prosecution 
of the case had been his undoing. For 
another man’s crime, Campbell had 
served three years and four months of 
a five- to ten-year sentence in Sing Sing, 


Justice Blindfolded: A native of 
England, Campbell came to the United 
States at 18. As securities salesman and 
customer's man for several New York 
brokerage houses, he earned from $50 to 
as much as $200 weekly. In the depres- 
sion he lost two jobs for failure to pro- 
duce enough business. From 1934 to 
1936 he was a clerk in the Nassau Coun- 
ty (Long Island) Home Relief Bureau at 
$27.50 a week. 

Campbell struggled ‘along, living at 
Freeport, Long Island, with his second 
wife Gertrude and their children, Harry, 
now 16, Joan, now 14, and Bertram Jr., 
now 12. After the home-relief job he 
tried selling trucks and as a side line 
handled securities, using the office of a 
friend in the Wall Street district. The 


telephone number was Whitehall 4-2567. — 


In February 1938, New York detec- 
tives visited Campbell at Freeport. At 
their request he retumed with them to 
New York. There he was confronted 
with some bank employes who identified 
him as the forger who had recently 
cashed two checks for $4,160 in the 
name of George Workmaster. The real 
forger had operated from an office in the 
same building used by Campbell and 


had given -his telephone number as. 


Whitehall 4-2567. Actually, the forger’s 
phone number was Whitehall 4-2657. 
At the trial, Campbell’s first lawyer 
became too ill to appear. Wilkinson, his 
second lawyer, had no time to prepare a 





proper defense. Though Campbell de- 
nied any knowledge of the forgery, four 
witnesses from the bank- identified him. 

From the Tombs (the old city prison) 
Campbell wrote Judge Nott, noting 
weaknesses in the case presented against 
him by Assistant District Attorney Jo- 
seph E. Brill (now with the Army) and 
asking for an independent investigation. 
No reply came, and on June 3 sentence 
was pronounced. Campbell became Con- 
vict No. 95,111... - 


The Odd Chance: Life had been dif- 
ficult for the Campbell family: they had 
moved to a cheaper apartment and for 
a time had received home relief. Mrs. 
Campbell gradually broke the truth about 


Acme International 
Thiel’s capture clears Campbell (right) 


their father to the children and _ took 
them to see him at Sing Sing. 

In October 1941, Campbell was re- 
leased on parole and got a job in Haver- 
straw, N. Y. Hard luck dogged him; fire 
destroyed the house where the family 
lived. So they went back to Long Island 
to live at Floral Park. His current em- 
ployer knew of his forgery conviction and 
believed him an honest man. 

Last March, in a newspaper story 
Campbell read that the FBI had arrest- 
ed a forger in Lexington, Ky. The man’s 
method of operation brought Campbell 
up sharply. He told a friend who got him 
the services of his own lawyer, James 
C. Webster. 

Fortunately for Campbell, the: forger, 
Alexander D, L. Thiel, was brought to 
New York for arraignment. Webster 
rounded up the bank employes who had 
sworn to Campbell’s identification, Three 
of them admitted they had been wrong: 
Thiel was the man. 

Thiel, now a drug addict, readily con- 
fessed the crime for which Campbell 
had taken ‘the rap. He said he had fol- 
lowed the case in the papers and com- 
mitted a second similar allies in the 
hope that the police would catch on. The 
forgery was a success, but not his good 
intentions. The FBI still knew him only 
as “Mr. X,” a master forger who in 40 
years had duped banks the country over 
for between $450,000 and $600,000. - 

Last week, as Campbell asked Gover- 
nor Dewey for a pardon, Thiel. was sen- 
tenced to four years in a Federal prison, 
not for forgery, but for violating na- 
tional stolen-property act. 
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UNDERGROUND TASK FORCE—inat’s 


America’s fleet of mine locomo- 
tives that helps get out the coal 
for our war plants and homes. And 
the electric motors powering most 
of them are insulated with Fiber- 
glas Electrical Insulation Mate- 
rials. These are strong, inorganic 
textiles woven of yarns made from 
fine continuous glass filaments. 
Suitably impregnated, they pro- 
vide high-safety-factor insulation 
that resists moisture, heat, oil and 
corrosive vapors. 























\ 
WRAPPED IN GLASS BLANKETS — the valuable 


liquid contents of railway tank cars are being 
maintained at safe temperatures with Fiberglas* 
Thermal Insulation. These light, fleecy blankets 
of glass fibers have. exceptional insulation effi- 
ciency from sub-zero temperatures to 1000° F. 
And, being glass, the fibers will not corrode, 
are noncorrosive to metals in the presence of 
moisture. Fiberglas is resilient, too—doesn’t set- 
tle or pack down under vibration—an important 
advantage in all sorts of insulated equipment. 
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RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


for ships or aircraft requires parts made 
of tough, strong, stable low-electrical- 
loss materials. F iberglas Mat is used as 
the reinforcing base in high-pressure 
plastics laminates of which such parts 
are made. Fiberglas Mat is a thin, light- 
weight web of fine glass fibers that pro- 
vides a combination of electrical and 
mechanical. properties not obtainable 
in any other single filler material. 


JIGS, DIES AND FIXTURES of 


F Shergise-reintoroad plastics are now 
being used by industry to speed the 
process of tooling up for production 
changes. This is only one applica- 
tion of an entirely new structural 
material made by combining Fiber- 
glas Cloth with low-pressure or con- 
tact resins to produce extremely 
strong, yet lightweight, dimensional- 
ly stable laminates. Fabricating tech- 
nique is simple, fast, inexpensive, 











Engineers, technicians and product 
designers have used Fiberglas to 
advantage in hundreds of ways 
during the war years. Perhaps it 
can do a better job for you—now 
or postwar. War uses will, of course, 
continue to rate top priority on all 
Fiberglas products until the Jap is 








FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





licked. But full information and 
samples for experimental purposes 
are always yours for the asking. 
Write Owens - Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, 1802 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

In Conada, Fiberglas Canada ttd., Oshawa, Ontario. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Mellow Traveler | 


Labor’s victory was still undisclosed 
when the Earl] of Halifax sailed for Britain 
last week to make his annual report. He 
said: “I’m off to see who my masters are.” 
Whether the new government would ac- 
cept that covert hint of the Ambassador’s 
readiness to carry on in Washington was 
undisclosed. Some British Liberals gave 
him a 50-50 chance. Recovefing from a 
bad start, Halifax had earned the reputa- 
tion of “an Englishman who talks like an, 
American.” 

Though the Lend-Lease Act was passed 
within three months after arrival of the 
then Viscount Halifax in January 1941, 
whatever credit he deserved was blotted 
out by the criticism raised against him 
after Germany attacked Russia in June. 
Leftists demanded the recall of the titled 
Tory who had been an imperialist pillar 
as Viceroy to India, was known as an 
appeaser before Munich, and supposedly 
disapproved of Britain’s new ally. 

The social routine the Ambassador took 
up after he got his bearings in the red- 
brick embassy on Massachusetts Avenue 
played into his critics’ hands. A master of 
hounds back in his native Yorkshire, he 
thought it only courtesy to accept invita- 
tions from the Virginia hunt set. Besides, 
he enjoyed the sport, being an expert 
horseman despite a left arm withered 
from birth. © 


Ballyhoo vs. Tallyho: But reports 
of his lordship riding to hounds did the 
British cause no good among the factory 
hands of the East and the farmers of the 
Middle West. A newsman advised an 
embassy friend that the Ambassador 
needed to be seen lunching in a chain 
restaurant. The embassy made several 
sorties in Steve Hannagan style, having 
him photographed in a fireman’s helmet 
and disclosing that Washington’s bobby- 
soxers were sending him fan mail. 

The austere aristocrat suffered the 
agony without complaint, but the re- 
wards were nil. It became evident that 
he was not the mixer his immediate 

redecessor, Lord Lothian, had been. But 

is rise in British politics—he came up to 
the Foreign Ministry through the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords and 
was president of the Board of Education 
and Minister of Agriculture before hold- 
ing the foreign portfolio—proved he had 
plenty on the ball. As for putting it over 
the plate, there was the example of an 
earlier predecessor, Lord Bryce, who had 
been Ambassador from 1906-13. That 
scholarly diplomat, author of “The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,” had visited every 
state but two. 

When Halifax boarded the Queen 
Elizabeth in New York, he had 40,000 
miles of American travel on his log. Be- 
fore he left, moreover, the embassy had 





Wide World ) 
Halifax pleases the Yankees 


arranged for his tour next fall of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Nebraska, and the Da- 
kotas. Halifax will fill this engagement on 
his return in September, whether he re- 
mains permanently or is replaced. The 
trip will put him one state up on .Lord 
Bryce—47 visited and Delaware to go. 
He has been through the du Pont citadel 
many times but has never stopped. 


Earl for Troubled Waters: Else- 
where, Chambers of Commerce, union 
meetings, even farm picnics have heard 
his theme that the bonds of a common 
language, law, and literature, which held 
the American and British peoples to- 
gether through two wars, should be 
strengthened under postwar pressures 
and not weakened by trade rivalries. 

After his speeches, the floor has always 
been opened to questions. The former 
Commons member relishes the exchanges 
which hecklers occasionally provoke. In 
a Midwestern city during the last Presi- 
dential campaign, an excited partisan, 
apparently believing whispers that the 
British were working covertly for Roose- 
velt, demanded: “If you were an Amer- 
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ican citizen, how would you vote?” “Make 
me an American citizen and I'll tell you,” 
said the unperturbed earl, drawing a 
round of applause. 

A Milwaukee labor meeting presented 
a different test of tact. The hecklers were 
two well-dressed, big-bosomed _ ladies, 
whose hostile questions on the empire’s 
management suggested a thorough indoc- 
trination in America first. Halifax an- 
swered each question patiently—and at 
length. In the end, the union folks, who 
were there to be informed on the Labor 
party, conscription, strikes, and welfare, 
demanded the hecklers’ union creden- 
tials. Having none, they left. 

Profound rather than brilliant, Halifax 
has a kindly sjde. Arriving before the re- 
ception committee expected him at the 
National Press Club canteen, he en- 
countered a lone member who mistook 
him for a forgotten acquaintance and 
asked: “What are you doing these days?” 

“Oh,” said Halifax, mercifully sparing 
the member an explicit answer, “the same 
old thing.” « 


The Red Question Mark: Son of the 
second Viscount Halifax, whose effort to 
reunite the Anglican. church with Rome 
was a life’s work, the Ambassador has 
made a daily visit to an Episcopal or 


‘ Catholic church, as his devout nature 


dictates, and has exchanged social cour- 
tesies with young Soviet Ambassador 
Andrei Gromyko, as his duty requires. 
Although he is not now anti-Soviet, the 
Ambassador admits he writes a question 
mark after the name of Britain’s ally each 
time it goes into his reports. To a group 
of editors and publishers, who sought his 
views on the Anglo-Russian alliance, he 
told this pithy anecdote, drawn from his 
service as a major in the Yorkshire 
Dragoons during the first world war: 
“One of my jobs was loading mules 
and from it I learned that if I drew 8 
feet away I risked getting kicked, and if 
I stayed close, I was out of harm’s way.” 


Pa 


Turned Tables 


Within a few hours after the election 
results were in, British officials in Wash- 
ington had a pat answer for their friends 
who twitted them -about the Conservative 
defeat: “It’s our country, right or left.” 
Another widely quoted comment, which 
originated with James B. (Scotty) Restonof 
The New York Times Washington bureau. 
“The British Empire is presiding over 
the liquidation of Winston Churchill.” 


Sanaa 


Housecleaning 


An official scanning European dis- 
patches on war criminals was startled to 
read that “top Nazis will be transferred 
to the ashcan while the others will re- 
main in the dustpan.” (The two code 
names designate war-criminal detention 
camps in Western Europe. ) 
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Heavy Military Blows Underscore 


Allied Demands on Japan to Quit 


Strikes at Kure Naval Base 
Cover Harbor With Blazing Ships; 
B-29s Blast Forewarned Cities 


Japan came under two violent types 
of attack last week. On the one hand, 
Allied psychological warfare went all-out 
to bombard the nation with the historic 
Potsdam terms for surrender. On the 
other, merciless military blows pointed 
up the fate Japan is certain to suffer un- 
less it cries quits soon. 

What effect the Potsdam declaration 
itself would. have on the Japanese people 
no one could tell. But it had been issued 
with the sure Allied knowledge ‘that the 
Japanese Government was considering 
making «in end to the war while saving 
face through a devious piece of Oriental 
reasoning. 

Meantime, American military leaders, 
who have always carried out their threats, 
gave dire pictures to the Japanese of what 
lay not far in the distance. 

Gen. George C. Kenney, commander 
of the United States Army Tactical Air 


. Forces, promised that in the “very near 


future” America alone would have 7,500 
bombers and fighter-bombers available 
for 5,000-ton attacks on single targets. 
He predicted that invasion troops would 


. be able to walk on the beaches upright 


as a result of such attacks. Kenney did 
not include British and American carrier 
aircraft or British land-based planes in 
his totals. Maj. Gen. John M. Franklin, 
acting chief of the Army Service Forces’ 
Transportation Corps, revealed that re- 
deployment of ground forces was far 
ahead of schedule and the date of the 
Japanese invasion had been revised. 
American soldiers from Europe have 
already arrived in the Philippines. 
These were matters to give Japan 
cause for considerable thought. Already 
the empire seemed unable to cope with 
Allied air and naval attacks. Perhaps 
Japan was hoarding planes, as some 
American officers believed. But planes 
alone could not stop a mammoth invasion 
fleet. And Japan was swiftly losing what 
it had left of the Imperial Fleet as Al- 
lied planes scourged the Inland Sea. 


S aadel 


The Clean Sweep 


After the Battle of Leyte Gulf last Oc- 
tober, Admiral William F. Halsey Jr. 
declared that the Japanese fleet was 
“routed, beaten, and broken.” But the 
aggressive admiral knew that the Japa- 
nese still had major ships left—some in 
hiding and some under repair. Before 
the Navy could say that Japan was ripe 
for invasion, it was necessary for those 
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ships to be taken out. Last month Halsey 
set out to get them. 

On July 10, with Vice Admiral John S. 
McCain commanding the American car- 
riers of his Third Fleet, Halsey began 
a three-weeks’ sweep around the Japa- 
nese homeland. British warships later 
joined in. His force started working on 
Tokyo, moved up to Hokkaido and 
Northern Honshu and later came down 
the coast to the Tokyo Bay area, inter- 
spersing plane attacks with intensive 
shelling of coastal targets. Nine de- 
stroyers even entered Tokyo Bay in the 
early morning of July 23 and sent two 
merchant ships to the bottom. 














Finding the Holes: But despite a 
large bag of enemy planes, small ships, 
and extensive damage to industrial areas, 
Halsey still had his eye on the warships. 
“What is left of the Japanese Navy is 
helpless, but just for good luck we will 
hunt them out of their holes,” he said as 
he sent his planes off on the morning of 
July 25 for a strike on the Inland Sea. 

More than 1,000 fighters, dive bomb- 
ers, and torpedo bombers roared in over 
Kure, Japan’s greatest naval base. The 
pilots found the Inland Sea harbor 
studded with ships of all sizes, some of 
them cripples under repair. Some of the 


- larger vessels were squeezed into anchor- 
‘ages where torpedoes could not be 


launched. Others were well-hidden be- 
neath camouflage. 

Intense barrages of anti-aircraft 
bounced the carrier planes as they went 
into their dives. Wave after wave went 
in low with machine guns stuttering, re- 
leased their bombs and torpedoes, and 
sped back to their carriers for another 
load. All that day and the next, they 
swept up and down the once-sheltered 
Inland Sea. By nightfall of the second 








As Allied air and sea power close in on Japan, American troops arrive in Manila from Europe 
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“We're going to Colorado when it’s over” .. . “I want to take the 

de- children East to see the folks” . . . ‘How I’d love to go to Cape Cod 
, the for a month”... “Aunt Helen wants us to visit them in Chicago” 
- + “Wouldn’t a few weeks in California be great” ... “Just to go 
somewhere on a train.” 

You hear it everywhere—the vast, repressed longing of travel- 
loving American people. Except for necessary and business trips, 
most good patriots are staying home, yielding place to soldiers and 
will sailors and the war-busy. But there’s no harm in dreaming. And you 
iid as may be sure that the railroads, performing a gigantic war task so 
magnificently, are planning new and more modern trains, new travel 
comforts and luxuries for you when the emergency is over. 
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d forgotten how high the mountains are.” 


Budd, originator of the modern, stainless steel streamline train, 
will present still more advanced designs. They will be built of 
stainless steel—the strongest known structural material used in rail- 
way cars. They will embody the latest scientific developments in 
air-conditioning, lighting, seating and sleeping accommodations. 
Budd builds entire trains, including reclining chair sleeper-coaches, 
sleeping cars of all types, diners, tavern, lounge and observation 
cars. You will see these new Budd-built trains of gleaming stainless 
steel on the country’s most progressive railroads, taking their place 
with the famous Stainless Fleet which revolutionized railway pas- 
senger transportation before the war. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. awh 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


“Don't call—Just let me sleep.” 








No, the fighting isn’t over. Nor is Buick’s war 
work finished. 


But victory in Europe is releasing many fight- 
ing men to come home — and permitting the 
country to turn, at least in part, to the making 
of things they will find nice to come home to. 


To many a fighting man, this will mean such 


pleasures as an open <a 
and a bright and lively Buick. 


BUICK owision oF 


Every. Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL morons 











This is the 1942 Buick which sets WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


the high standards to be surpassed in ARE BU) LT 
new models now being made ready. B lj 














Kebetl Cabadletie- 


@ One critic contends that Casadesus “plays like a god”; another 
claims that he is “the very soul of pianism”; a third writes that he 
“plays French music as if he owned it.” Add up these paeans of crit- 
ical praise, and you have the sum total of your own reactions-to-be to 
Robert Casadesus’ latest Columbia Masterworks recording . . . Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto No. 4 in C Minor, Opus 44, with the Philharmonic- 


Symphony Orchestra of New York, conducted by 
the famed Artur Rodzinski (Set M-mM-566, $3.50). 

In this brilliant new album, Casadesus exhibits 
the flawless musicianship which characterizes his 
notable Columbia Masterworks recordings of 
Mozart’s Concerto No. 24 in C Minor, with the 


Trade Marks **Columbia,’’ *‘Masterworks’’ and @® Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Jennie Tourel, Mezzo-Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sings Villa-Lobos’ 
Seréstas, with orchestra conducted by 
the composer. Set x-249. . . . « $2.50 


Eugene Ormandy cond. Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in Claude Debussy’s 
subtle, impressionistic Two Nocturnes 
(Nuages, Fétes). Set x-Mx-247 . $2.50 


COLUMBIA 


Paiinewows— 


RECORDS 


Prices shown are exclusive of tazes 


The peerless French pianist records for Columbia Saint-Saéns’ 
“Concerto No. 4 in C Minor,” with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, conducted by Artur Rodzinski. 


Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, conducted by Eugéne Bigot (Set 
M-MM-356, $4.50) . . . and of Schubert’s Sonata No. 9 in A Major, 
Opus 120 (Set x-mx-236, $2.50). 

Like so many of the world’s great artists, Robert Casadesus records 
exclusively on Columbia Masterworks Records. 

COLUMBIA QUALITY 

Surfaces of fine, expensive, long-wearing smooth 
plastics are laminated to a sturdy, tough core. This 
exclusive process solves the complex problem of com- 
bining highest quality reproduction with strength 
and durability. On Columbia Masterworks Records 
Great Music Is More Faithfully Yours. 


Columbia Recording Corporation @® A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the 
famed London Philharmonic Orchestra - 
in Mozart’s great Symphony No. 34 in 
C Major (K. 338). Set m-mM-548 $3.50 


sorgsky’s Boris Godounov, with Metro- 
politan Opera Chorus and orch., cond. 
by Emil Cooper. Set m-mM-563 . $5.50 
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day, sunken and burning ships littered 
_ the anchorages as the Third Fleet with- 
_ drew. The two-day score: 306 Jap ships 
of all types_.sunk or damaged and 368 
aircraft destroyed or damaged—all but a 
few of them on the ground. The Ameri- 
cans lost 42 planes and 40 crewmen; the 
British ten planes and twelve fliers. — 


The Return Trip: But the withdrawal 
' was only temporary. Fhe next day the 
_ warships met a great supply armada 
somewhere off Japan and began to take 
aboard new personnel and 56,000 tons 
of ammunition, stores, and aircraft in 
what correspondents called the greatest 
seagoing transfer in naval history. That 
. this replenishment—an intricate process 
' involving a network of lines and hoses 
_ thrown between the ships greatly reduc- 
_ ing their defensive abilities—had been ac- 
|.complished so close to the enemy was 
. further proof of the Navy’s lack of fear. 





The fleet revisited the Inland Sea on. 


the morning of July 28 in even greater 
strength than before. Two thousand 
planes speckled the sky. Enemy ships 
which had been hit before were hit again. 
New targets, picked from aerial photo- 
graphs of the previous missions, were 
plastered with bombs. 

Returning pilots said the water was 
“covered with burning ships.” Fleet Ad- 
miral Nimitz later announced that the 
29,900-ton battleship Hyuga, heavily 
damaged in the earlier carrier attacks, “is 
now resting on the bottom with her 
decks amidships under water.” Two other 
previously damaged battleships, the Ha- 
runa and the Ise, were hit again, as well 
as three cruisers. One hundred and fifty 
Jap planes were destroyed or damaged. 
This raised the Third Fleet’s sunk or dam- 
aged score in the Inland Sea since July 
24 to 35 Jap warships, including three 
battleships, seven carriers, and one un- 





finished carrier hull, four cruisers, 21 
destroyers, and about 460 vessels of other 
types. It had also destroyed or damaged 
651 planes. Next, Halsey moved back up 
the coast, attacking the Tokyo area from 
the air and shelling Hamamatsu from 
the sea. 

Correspondents reported that the Jap 
Fleet was out of action for the rest of the 
war—that the estimated ten battleships 
which Japan had when it attacked Pearl 
Harbor were known to be sunk or tem- 
porarily useless and that no other major 
warship was in condition to challenge 
the Allies. 

Halsey reacted in typical style. “The 
Third Fleet’s job is to hit the empire 
hard and often,” he said grimly. “This 
superb fighting outfit is doing just that 
and my only regret is that the ships do 
not have wheels so as to chase [the Japs] 
inland after we drive them from the 
coast.” 
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This is the first of 





three articles on 
the rise and fall 
of the Japanese 
Navy. ; 


One of the 


anomalies of the 





pans Pacific war has 
shony been the rapid 
i dissolution of the 
inski, naval power of 
‘ Japan. The nor- 
t (Set mal expectation would be that the is- 
Major land nation, dependent upon the sea 
1 for its strength, would in the course 
of time have become a naval power 
records resembling Britain. 
On the contrary, instead of possessing 
an ehduring quality, the Japanese Navy 
has flashed across the pages:of history 
smooth in a meteoric flight. Its rise was rapid. 
e. This For a while it bummed with intensity. 
sf enti Then suddenly it practically disap- 

peared. All this happened in less than 
rrength a century. 
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For over 200 years—as the result of a 
proclamation issued by Shogun Iyemit- 
su in 1636—the Japanese were forbid- 
den under penalty of death to build 
large deep-water craft that could trav- 
erse the oceans of the world. This was 
the age of sail, and by this edict Japan 
lost the sea heritage of practice and tra- 
dition, without which no nation can 
hope to fully comprehend sea power 


{ or use it skillfully under all conditions. 


In 1853 Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry broke the barriers between Japan 
and the Occidental world. Since this 











event was brought about by sea power, - 


Japan as a Sea Power: Perry Inspired Its Bid for Naval Greatness 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


the ban against building large sea-going 
craft was removed and the feudal chiefs 
were ordered to build and arm them. 
This marked the beginning of Japan’s 
modern navy. And success followed 
the new venture. In 1894 the Japa- 
nese won a naval engagement against 
a contingent of Chinese forces off the 
mouth of the Yalu River, and shortly 
after, the entire northern Chinese Navy 
was annihilated or forced to surrender 
off Weihaiwei. Japan had won a naval 
victory against a nation as notorious- 
ly inefficient at sea-as it was on 
land. 


Japan was now launched on an ex- 
pansionist career, but this venture im- 
mediately brought it in contact with na- 
tions outside the Oriental.world. Deep- 
ly stung by the Russian qccupation of 
Port Arthur in 1898, Japan bided its 
time. In 1902 Japan formed an alli- 
ance with Britain, and in 1904 started 
the war against Russia. In this war 
Japan was again eminently successful, 
and at Tsushima, Admiral Togo won 
one of the outstanding naval victories 
of history. Japan’s naval influence was 
then at its zenith and its ambition 
‘knew no limits. 

Blinded, however, by the easy naval 
conquest over Russia, Japan forgot to 
take this lesson to heart—that the vic- 
tory had been won at the expense of an 
opponent which had no great sea heri- 
tage and Which, though quantitatively 
fairly strong, was operationally almost 
as inefficient as the old Chinese Navy. 
With no naval power in the Orient to 
oppose their dream of further conquest 


on the mainland of Asia, and supported 
by the alliance with Britain, the Japa- 
nese now turned their eyes toward 
America, the one country that possessed 
the potential to build a navy sufficient- 
ly strong not only to thwart the ex- 
pansion dream but also to support 
the Open Door policy in China. Japan 
began to plan quietly for a navy 
equal in size to our own. It hoped to 
do this without arousing America’s 
suspicions. 

But to do this, the Japs had to keep 
alive the fiction that a war in the Pa- 
cific between America and Japan was 
unthinkable. The last war did its bit 
to support this fiction. Japan came in 
on the side of the Allies. Little did we 
realize then that Japan would, at the 
drop of a hat, have swung to the op- 
posite side had Germany's prospects 
looked good. ; 


Following the war, Japan was giv- 
en a mandate over the Marshall and 
Caroline Islands, placing it about 1,480 
miles nearer our naval outpost at Hono- 
lulu. The acquisition of these bases 
increased the nation’s naval potential 
tremendously. 

The acceptance of the five-five-three 
building program and the lapse of Brit- 


-ain’s alliance with Japan aroused much 


naval antagonism in Tokyo. Later Japan 
decided to disregard the five-five-three 
naval treaty as well as the nine-power 
pact, which safeguarded Chinas in- 
terests. From then on Japan merely 
bided its time, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to strike us while still pretend- 
ing friendship. 
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This is the leaflet that warns Jap cities in advance 


Bombs After Leaflets 


The Allies never dared try anything 
like it over Germany. But over Japan, 
it looked like a fairly safe bet. Maj. Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay, commander of the 
Twentieth Air Force, had considered the 
plan carefully. If it worked, it would 
strike a terrific blow at Jap morale—com- 
ing on top of ‘the Potsdam ultimatum. 
LeMay asked his men if they were will- 
ing to take the risk. They agreed. Thus 
last week the Twentieth announced in 
advance where its next blows would fall. 

The night of July 27, Superfortresses 
showered the streets, housetops, and 
fields of eleven blacked-out Japanese 
cities with 60,000 leaflets each. One side 
of the pamphlets bore a picture of a for- 
mation of B-29s and the names of the 
marked cities: Ichinomiya, Tsu, Ujjiya- 
mada, Ogaki, Aomori,, Koriyama, Na- 
gaoka, Nishinomiya, Uwajima, Kurume, 
Hakodate. The opposite side carried a 
death warrant for at least four of them: 
“Attention, Japanese. people: Read _ this 
carefully, as it may save your life, or 
the life of a relative or friend. In the next 
few days, military installations in four or 
more of the cities named will be de- 
stroyed by American bombs.” 


ven amp a Promise: Within 24 hours 
after the warning, the Americans kept 
their promise and found their experiment 
even more of a success than they had 
hoped. A fleet of about 600 B-29s flashed 
through ‘brilliant moonlight to pour a 
total of 3,500 tons of incendiaries on not 
four—but six—of the doomed cities. One 
after another, planes laid their strings of 
500-pound fire bombs—each bomb ca- 


pable of igniting an area 50 yards wide 
and a third of a mile long. Three of the 
cities were left a roaring mass of flames. 
The other three were streaked with small- 
er fires. Fliers reported that despite ad- 
vance warning, only a few Jap fighters 
challenged them; anti-aircraft fire was 
ridiculously light. Not one Superfortress 
went down. ; 

The Americans were particularly sur- 
prised by the total lack of’ resistance 
over the sprawling lumber city of Aomori 
on the northern tip of the island of Hon- 
shu. Aomori was farther than the Mari- 
anas-based B-29s had ever flown before. 
In order not to sacrifice bomb tonnage 
to gasoline, they stopped off at Iwo Jima 
for refueling. Each plane dumped 7 to 
10 tons of bombs into. Aomori’s closely 


packed wooden buildings. The other five 


cities were Tsu, Nishinomiya, Ujiyamada, 
Ogaki, and Uwajima. 

Meanwhile, at the Superfortress bases 
in the Marianas, the Americans laid 
plans for even more devastating strikes 
on Japan. A fifth wing, (numbering about 
100 bombers) joined the Twentieth Air 
Force, bringing it up to its full strength. 
Then LeMay was taken from the Twen- 
tieth and made Gen. Carl A. Spaatz’s 
chief of staff to lend his B-29 experience 
to Spaatz’s newly formed United States 
Army Strategic Air Forces. Lt. Gen. Na- 
than F. Twining, former head of the 
Fifteenth Air Force in Italy and of the 


Thirteenth Air Force in the Solomons - 


campaign, replaced LeMay. 


Enter the New Giant: While the 
Superfortresses tightened their siege on 
the Japanese homeland, other land-based 
planes pounded Jap installations from the 





coast of French Indo-China to Shanghai. 
New giant B-32 bombers went into ac- 
tion against Formosa and the China coast. 
And the Seventh and Fifth Air Forces 
struck at Shanghai for the third time in 
a week, smashing 45 Jap plaries on the 
ground, sinking three ships, and prob- 
ably sinking ten more. 

In Tokyo the Japanese radio fumed 
over the incessant raids and implied that 
“America has . .~. lost the [Christian] 
spirit of George Washington and -Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 


ae 


Two Intrepids 


The two Kamikaze planes came in low 
over Lingayen Gulf last Jan. 9. The 
battleship California’s ack-ack knocked 
one into the water. The other slid by to 
starboard. The Americans drew an easy 
breath. Then suddenly the Jap banked 
sharply, turned over, and slammed up- 
side down into the ship’s superstructure. 
Flames and thick smeke billowed up for 
twelve minutes. The suicide raid cost the 
battleship 203 casualties. But the Cali- 
fornia, which lay crippled in the mud of 
Pearl Harbor in 1941, fought on in the 
Philippines campaign, the Navy revealed 
last week. 

It also disclosed that four Kamikazes 
had hit the aircraft carrier Intrepid with- 
in eight months. On Oct. 29, a Judy 
slammed into the flight deck and killed 
ten gunners. On Nov. 25, a Zero crashed 
down; its bomb exploded in a pilots’ un- 
occupied ready room, killing 32 men in 
the next compartment. On March 19, a 
Kamikaze plunged into the sea close by. 
showering the Intrepid with burning 
fragments. On April 16, off Okinawa, 
orange-vellow flame flashed along the 
flight deck from the fourth Kamikaze 
crash, which killed nine men, wounded 
21, and burned more than three dozen 
planes. But with 176 casualties, includ- 
ing some non-Kamikaze ones, the In- 
trepid’s guns and planes sank or ‘dam- 
aged 289 enemy ships and destroyed 650) 
enemy planes. 


China: The Grove Regained 


Before the Japanese captured it last 
fall, Kweilin was one of the most exotic 
cities in all South China. Quaint, peaked 
houses lined its narrow streets. Euca- 
lyptus, cinnamon, and bamboo trees 
fringed its gardens. The city lay in a cup- 


‘like hollow surrounded by a tight ring 


of conical hills. The Chinese called it 
the “Cinnamon Grove.” 

Last week, as part of their planned 
withdrawal in South China, the Japs 
pulled out of the Cinnamon Grove and one 
of its three American airdromes. Kweilin’s 
buildings were gutted and burning, and 
its streets were torn by shells and bombs. 


‘But the Chinese were jubilant. Kweilin, 


once Free China’s intellectual center to 
which teachers and writers flocked to 

















A good magician almost makes you 
think he really does saw a girl in 
half. 


Today, as a result of wartime re- 
search, glass does many other star- 
tling things that aren’t illusions. 
Once only hard and brittle, glass 
now can be sawed like wood, twisted 
and woven like silk. It will bounce 
like a ball and float like cork. 


The new glass is being used as 


transparent armor plate in airplanes 


It’s. all done with mirrors 


— it will stop armor-piercing bullets 
up to .50 caliber. It serves the Army 
as the facing for its 800-million- 
candlepower searchlights — it won’t 
crack even at sub-zero temperatures. 


The glass industry is adding to 
America’s armed might iy numer- 
ous other ways. And you may be 
sure that peacetime will see it 
contributing a great many new 
conveniences and comforts to our 
every-day living. 





Soda ash is an essential ingredi- 
ent in glass manufacture. And 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
produces thousands of tons of Wyan- 
dotte Soda Ash each year for glass 
... thousands of tons of other chem- 
icals for many industries. 


G2) Wyandotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Alkalies ¢ Chlorine © Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Dry Ice © Other Basic and Intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals * Spécialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home. 


F... industries engaged in wartime production faced 
more numerous or more complex problems than the builders 
of our bombers and fighting planes. One development fol- 
lowed another in close succession. Quick manufacturing 
adjustments had to be made, usually under high pressure. 
Cutting tools designed for specific types of work were given 
new duties to perform. Naturally, the highest degree of 
efficiency was not always possible. 


Because of his wide experience with cutting tools and their 
applications, a Disstoneer* was called in for consultation by 
some of the country’s largest aircraft builders. Complete sur- 
veys were made of each: machine, its method of operation 
and materials being cut. Performance records were studied, 
operations carefully watched, and finished work examined. 


Detailed written recommendations followed each survey. 
Disston suggestions were adopted and, with gratifying results. 
Production was speeded up, down time of machines reduced, 
operating costs lowered, and the product improved. 


Another clear-cut case of Disston leadership 


This consultation service which proved so valuable to America’s great 
aviation industries is also available to you. Write fully regarding your 
own machine cutting problems. You will be advised frankly, in con- 
fidence and without obligation. 


-~_ “DISSTONEER— man who combines the experi- 


nesuter cial work but on ordinary jos as well, 


You may not be a manutacturer of aircraft, but your cutting problems, 
like his, may include the use of band saws. Then you will be interested in— 


DISSTON HARD EDGE, FLEXIBLE BACK, METAL BAND SAWS 
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Gurkhas, and 











plot anti-Japanese activities, was Chinese 
again. Kweilin’s presses had once turned 
out an average of two books a day and 
nearly one hundred magazines and pa- 
pers. To the Chinese, its liberation was 
as much a moral as a military victory. 
A few days before their evacuation of 
Kweilin, the Japs abandoned two other 
Fourteenth Air Force bases—the walled 
city of Yangso, 45 miles south of Kweilin, 
and Namyung, 250 miles to the east. And 
it looked as if they might be ready to 
give up still another. While one Chinese 
orce cleared out Jap rear guard units on 
the outskirts of Kweilin, another skirted 
the city and headed for the air base city 
of Lingling 150 miles to the north. But 


"while the Japs pulled back in this sector 


of the China front, they made one thing 
clear: They could still stand and fight, 
whenever and wherever they chose. 
The Japs refused to let the Chinese 
cross into French Indo-China and threw 
them back time after time in the dank, 
tropical jungles along the border. In 
Central China, near -the transcontinental 
rail city of Changsha, they stopped. the 
probing Chinese columns. Above Swatow 
on the South China coast, they steadily 
pressed through Chinese lines toward a 
junction with other Jap troops below the 


port of Amoy, 100 miles to the north. 


Pom 


Burma: Kickback 


In Burma, the war was virtually over. 


- The remnants of once-powerful Japanese 


armies were well bottled up in the hills. 
The traditional scarlet flag of the Ran- 
goon port commissioner flew once again 
near the shimmering gilt spire of the 
Shwe Dagon pagoda. British Tommies 
i -swinging Indian 
stocky, barefoot Burmese 
guerrillas strolled casually through Ran- 
goon streets. Burmese civilians began to 
rebuild their shell-shattered homes and 
stores. 

ig early cy a as ~ eee tent 
with growing on the Burma wilder- 
ness, the half-starved Japs began to stir. 
West of the swollen Sittang River and 
northeast of Rangoon, they plunged out 
of their hideouts and broke through 
British lines. Some mana to rout 
several Gurkha outfits. crossed 
the rivér in bamboo rafts and headed 
east to Thailand. 

Hastily the British reformed. For a 
week they waged a relentless mop-up 
along a 77-mile stretch of the rain-swept 
Sittang. On July 28, they announced that 
5,500 Japs had been killed—nearly one- 
half of the attacking force. Hundreds of 
diseased and wounded enemy troops lay 
helpless in flooded rice paddies and 


gled Jap “comfort girls” began to sur- 
render. But about 4,000 Japs escaped. 


Koba, aging —s a horse and an 
elephant, made his getaway toward 
Thailand. 
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~ ‘WO million businesses in this country have net worths of 
ae $100,000 or less—1}4-million of them, $5,000 or less. This is 
a small business, so-called... the heart and soul of individual enter- 
. Ptise ... a great producer of peacetime jobs. The banks are ready 
Re as always to supply credit to these businesses ...to supply it 
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WHEN YOUR AUTO STARTED 
IT WAS A FOUR-WHEEL BIKE 











STERLING ELLIOTT 
FAMILY” 


AN EXCITING NEW BOOK ABOUT 


Two Live Wire Inventors 
FREE! 


The quadricycle shown above, invented by 
Sterling Elliott in 1887, was the forerunner 
of your auto, Its skeleton-like chassis pre- 
sented all the prob- 
i} lems of an auto's, 
i Its steering mecha- 
1 nism, perfected by 
Sterling Elliott, set 
| the pattern automo- 
i bile manufacturers 
i] would later follow. 


i] Read about this 
ij great, beloved in- 
} ventor of whom his 
employees said at 
== his death, ‘‘No man 

took out of the world more and at the 
same time left the world so much.** Read, 
in this new fascinating biography, reveal- 
ing anecdotes about Robert G. Ingersoll, 
Barney Flannigan (B. F. Keith), the Stanley 
Twins of Stanley Steam Car fame, George 
Hendee, renowned bicycle racer(later owner 
of the Indian Motorcycle Company) and 
‘ many other prominent Gay Nineties figures. 


If you're one of the thousands who relished 
**The Story of a Father and Son or Un- 
screwing the Inscrutable,’” you'll find this 
new illustrated 72-page book an. equally 
enjoyable treat. Write today, on your busi- 
ness letterhead, for your free copy. 





The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
131 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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Tale of a Boomerang 


When E. B. Jolliffe, socialist CCF party 
leader, accused Premier George A. Drew 
of operating a Gestapo-like secret police 
to spy on his opponents (NEWSWEEK, 

une 4), the charge proved a political 
merang: Jolliffe was unseated and his 
party was roundly defeated in the On- 
tario election. Drew was returned to pow- 
er by an overwhelming majority (NEws- 
WEEK, June 11). But the charge had to 
be investigated officially: Drew promised 
to resign if Mr. Justice A. M. Lebel, royal 
commissioner, found it true. 

Last week Lebel completed fifteen 
grueling days of hearing public testimony 
in the Toronto city hall. More than a mil- 
lion words had been spoken and a moun- 
tain of exhibits filed. Capt. William Os- 
borne-Dempster, provincial police con- 
stable and key witness, whom Jolliffe had 
accused of operating the Gestapo at the 
government’s direction under the pseu- 
donym of “D 208,” frankly admitted he 
had filed card reports on 16,000 Ontario 
citizens, including trade-union leaders, 
CCF party members, Communists, and 


even the military attaché of the Soviet’ 


Embassy.* He insisted he did so without 
orders from his superiors. 


They Don’t Work Here: But Attorney 
General Leslie Blackwell, Drew’s right 
hand in the Ontario Cabinet, admitted 
receiving 45 reports signed “D 208,” add- 
ing he had considered them “utter rot” 
and had done nothing about them. Com- 
missioner W. H. Stringer and Deputy 
Commissioner H. S. McCready, of the 
provincial police, said they had received 
regularly two or three copies of Demp- 
ster’s reports. But they denied havin 
given Dempster his orders. Drew denied 
any knowledge of Dempster’s activities. 

While the public awaited Mr. Justice 
Lebel’s report, expected in September, 
the ultimate effect of Jolliffe’s charges 
would probably be: (1) Drew and his 
government would be cleared officially; 
(2) Osborne-Dempster and, possibly, a 
few provincial police superiors woul 
dismissed. 


PP 


Army: End of a Chapter 


Canada closed a unique chapter in its 
military history this week: It dissolved as 
a field force the first entire army it had 
ever sent abroad to fight under Canadian 
leadership. 

To maintain this army, and its for- 
midable air force and navy, Canada has 
mobilized 992,108, or 40.1 per cent of 





®Dempster’s former stenographer remembered one 
of his reports charging that the Soviet Embassy in 
Ottawa had contributed $40,000 to the Communi 
in Canada. Both the Embassy and the party 
prompt denials. 


junist . 
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the estimated 2,474,000 men of military 
age (18 to 45 years). In addition, 15,930 
were enlisted outside Canada, making a 
total of 1,008,033. 

The second commander of the First 
Canadian Army, Gen. H. D. G. Crerar, 
who had led his forces in the invasion of 
Normandy, on through Caen and Falaise 
to the Channel ports, into Belgium, Hol- 
land, and (reinforced by the First Ca- 
nadian Corps from Italy) Germany, was 
in England en route home. Decorated by 
almost every Allied nation, ‘he will be 
greeted in Ottawa next week. On hand 


will be Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
the Premiers of the nine provinces and 
the man who first commanded the First 





International 
Crerar: His army was dissolved 


Canadian Army, Gen. A. G. L. Me 
Naughton, now Defense Minister. Cre- 
rar’s future was uncertain, except that he 
would retire from the army. 


Some to the Pacific: With the retum 
of Crerar and more than 60,000 Ca- 
nadian troops from Europe, plus the fact 
that only one division of 30,000 troops 
will serve in the Pacific, many Canadians 
feel their war effort is winding up. But by 
last week it was clear that almost 300,000 
would remain in uniform until Japan 
quits. The army will keep 35,000 in Brit- 
ain and Germany, 30,000 in Canada as 
reinforcements, thousands more in ad- 
ministrative and training duties, and 160,- 
000 will not start home from Europe until 
1946. The navy will need 37,000 to man 
and maintain 60 warships in the Pacific. 
The air force will need about 100,000 to 
send igs heavy bomber squadrons and 
three long-range transport squadrons 
against the Japs and to maintain its occu- 
pation force in Germany. 











San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Argument about the Devil’s Tar 


B* CK in 1865, oil hauling teamsters raged against the 
men who laid the first oil pipe lines. Fearing the 
strange, new competition, they fought and rioted to 
prevent it. 


But they might as well have saved their punches. 


Even the robber barons of the industry lost their battle 
against this type of transportation. Monopolies were 
broken, waste prevented and great new uses discovered 
for the “devil’s tar’ that soon flowed through in quantity, 
unhampered. 


IN YEARS to come, the use of oil as a lubricant for 
automobiles led to another new invention: Bundyweld 
Steel Tubing. This new tubing, first used for motor oil 
lines, became a vital “life line” for countless other 
products from ranges to refrigerators. 


ie10. steel is con- 
en Pp h laterally .. 


BUNDY TUBING 





3100 19th St. 1 Admiral Ave. 


Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


out 360° of wall contact 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Pacific Metals Co., lid. Standard Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


One of the unique products that uses Bundy Tubing is 
the “truck” that moves at sea as well as on the land: 
the amphibious “Duck.” For it, Bundy supplies important 
oil and hydraulic brake lines. 


Bundy Research and Engineering Departments con- 
tinue to keep Bundyweld the leader in the field by apply- 
ing new and improved methods to this famous tubing. 
For help in your own planning write Bundy Tubing Co., 
Detroit 13, Michigan. 


SUNDY TUBING 


4: . copper ed 
out, free from scale, and 
closely held to dimensions. Hard 
- or annealed in standard sizes up 
to 5%” O.D. Special sizes cold 
drawn. Also furnished ‘in Monel. 


AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. 
112 S. 16th St. 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Phila. 2, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. 


861 Bay St. 





Toronto 5, Canada 
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Kaiser Lines Up Graham-Paige 
in March Toward Reconversion 


With Frazer's Selling Genius 
Added to Western Steel Facilities, 
Combine’s One Need Is Capital 


Joe Frazer waited until the New York 
Stock Exchange closed at 3 p.m. Then 
he called a press conference for 5 p.m. 
last Wednesday at the Hotel Book-Cadil- 
lac in Detroit. Reporters on the automo- 
bile beat, jumpy from rumors about new 
cars and new companies, turned out in 
force. Much of the gossip had concerned 
Frazer’s own Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 


To From Henry: One look at a 
basket oF flowers in 5 tee suite told 
the story. The card read: “To_my good 
friend Joe Frazer . . . from Henry J. 
Kaiser.” Frazer merely had to fill in the 
details. He and Kaiser had formed the 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. to make and sell a 
new low-priced automobile to be called 
the Kaiser. Kaiser‘ would be chairman 
and Frazer would be president and 
general manager; they represented 
equal interests. For its part the Graham- 
Paige Corp. would bring out the Frazer, 
a larger, medium-priced car. 

The two cars may look quite 
different. In two years Kaiser 
has experimented with no 
fewer than eleven models. Fra- 
zer has turned design over to 
William B. Stout, the Detroit en- 
gineer who dreamed up the 
rear-engine Scarab several years 
ago. There’s a 50-50 chance that 
the Kaiser or Frazer or both will 
have a front-wheel drive. Next 
spring, Frazer said, the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. hopes to start 
manufacture on the West Coast, 

ossibly in San Francisco. Gra- 
ae will stay in Detroit. 

This information off his roomy 
chest, Frazer called Kaiser at 
his summer home at Lake Tahoe, 
Calif. “We've just announced the 
deal,” he chortled. “Everybody 
is very much impressed.” They 
were—by Kaiser’s growing suc- 
cess in reconverting Kaiser. So 
was Wall Street. In the next two 
days Graham-Paige common 
stock rose from $7.88 to $9.75 
a share. 


Significance —— 
Like many other industrial 


giants who reached full stat- 
ure in wartime, Kaiser faces a 


drastic reconversion problem. He needs 
(1) new products, (2) a national selling 
organization, and (3) big money. The 
Frazer deal indicates he is finding all 
three. 

The Kaiser car could take steel from 
the Kaiser-owned plant at Fontana, 
Calif., and the government-owned plant 
at Geneva, Utah, which Kaiser would like 
to buy; magnesium from his Permanente, 
Calif., plant; and parts from his aircraft 
plants. To build up a mass market in 
place of Kaiser’s present one big cus- 
tomer, Uncle Sam, Joseph W. Frazer has 
an ideal background. He has sold Pack- 
ards, handled installment financing for 
General Motors, and run Chrysler’s sales 
department. Now dapper and dynamic 
as ever at 53, he plans to sell the Kaiser 
and Frazer through a national distributor- 
dealer organization. 

Kaiser, still heavily in debt to the 
government for some of his war plants, 
has been making friends lately with well- 
heeled bankers. The Gianninis’ Bank of 
America in San Francisco (assets: 


$4,540,000,000) has offered to help 
finance outright purchase of the Geneva. 
mill. Anxious to keep heavy industry in 





Associated Press 
Kaiser (right) and Frazer plan the Kaiser and Frazer 
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the West, Giannini representatives r. 
portedly “nee the first Kaiser-Frazer 
meeting in California three weeks ago, 

Other Kaiser friends include men asso. 
ciated with the Atlas Corp., an invest. 
ment firm (assets: $69,000,000). Al. 
though President Floyd B. Odlum dis. 
claimed any stock interest in Kaiser. 
Frazer by Atlas or himself, two Odlum 
associates—L. Boyd Hatch, executive 
vice president, and Oswald L. Johnston 
of Atlas’s legal counsel—landed on the 
board. And Odlum helped Charles Allen 
of New York, another new Kaiser ac. 
quaintance, get control of the Wick. 
wire Spencer Steel Co. 

The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. capital of 
$5,000,000 is considered peanuts in De. 
troit. But with Kaiser’s ambition, Frazer’s 
experience and selling genius, and the 
right friends financially, this starter could 
touch off a new rocket in the automo. 
bile industry. 


Qo 


Labor: The Knife 
A knife-wielding: worker on the bee. 


-killing floor of Canada Packers, Ltd., in 


Toronto last week may have caused a ns- 
tional meat shortage in Canada. Whe 
John Reid refused to strike with 87 other 
members of the United Packinghous 
Workers (CIO) over late floor deliveries 
and allegedly threatened to use his knife 
if argument persisted, the union de- 
manded his dismissal. Canada Packers re- 
fused. Immediately, 2,000 more union 
men in Toronto quit and 6,000 packing- 
house workers in Petersborough, Winni- 
Pes, Edmonton, and Vancouver 

an voting on a sympathy 
walk-out. 


Po 


Profits from Surplus 


Benjamin F. Olken, Massz- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
’34, was giving businessmen a 
lesson last week on how to make 
money out of surplus war goods. 
In January he bought 2,000 
Army gas masks from the Treas- 
ury for $520. He carted them 
from: Lawrence, Mass., to his 
Bicycle Exchange in Cambridge 
and spent $1,000 on taking them 
apart and making slight changes 
in the pieces. 

Olken cut the hose that runs 
between the mask and filter into 
three stubs and sold them as bi- 
cycle-handlebar grips for 10 
cents each. The canvas carry- 
ing bags were transformed into 
Boy Scout knapsacks worth 15 
cents, and the metal cases into 
wastebaskets and garage tool- 
boxes. worth 28 cents. 
face pieces became Halloween 
masks; the defogging canisters, 
needle holders; and the canister 
bases, tov sand’ »zils. Most of 
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BROOKLYN 


grows 
in the 
TREES 





Wherever GI’s move in, they take a 
part of America with them . . . the 
speech, the place names, the interests 
of home. Overnight, a branch Brooklyn 
or Peoria or Chattanboga comes into 
being among the jungle trees . . . the 


ruins of a.town. 


Pin-up pictures are a part of these 
Brooklyns . . . swing records . . . comic 
books. Always present, too, are tech- 
nical and business textbooks and in- 
struction papers. Thinking ahead to 
tomorrow while they are fighting 
magnificently today, our men are pre- 
paring for victory in post-war careers 
as in present battles. 


Many of the texts they use are sup- 
plied by International Correspondence 
Schools. These are texts especially de- 
signed for study anywhere — a hut in a 
New Brooklyn of the South Pacific, a 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is not a new function for I.C. S. 
Dedicated to success through spare- 





time training, these Schools were 
founded in 1891. In 1898 every ship 
that sailed with Admiral Dewey to 
Manila Bay carried I. C. S. students. 


Thousands of overseas fighting men 
were served as independent students 
through World War I. In 1920 the 
U.S. Marine Corps Institute was organ- 
ized by the late Major General John A. 
Lejeune. The need was for mobile edu- 
cation that could go to the ends of the 
earth in Leathernecks’ locker trunks. 
The Government met it by working out 
an agreement with I. C. S. to supply 
lesson texts and services. 


So huge a success was M.C.I. that 
six years later the United States Coast 





Guard Institute was organized accord- 
ing to the same plan. In 1939 came 
the United States Air Corps Institute, 
and I. C. S. texts were adopted again. 


The Army Institute was founded right 
after Pearl Harbor; quickly broadened 
out to USAFI (United States Armed 
Forces Institute) as the Navy joined 
in. All military and naval service per- 
sonnel — including WACS, WAVES, 
SPARS, Lady Marines — are eligible. 
Correspondgnce courses reaching into 
foxholes and bomber stations include 
a large number of I. C. S. lesson texts. 

And we are still serving independent 
enrollees in all branches of the Armed 
Forces, too. . 


The International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
Representatives in principal cities in the United States, Latin Amevica, Canada, Great Britain 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
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@ It’s the building that makes THE 
Stevens big—but it’s the people 
that make it friendly—and it’s 
helpful, co-operative friendliness 
that will make your stay a pleas- 
ant one. Stop at THe Stevens! 
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the new products found a ready market. 

Last week Olken added up the results: 
sales, $1,920; profit, $400. When the bi- 
cycle business slackens next winter he 
will apply his sales savvy to what's left 
of the gas masks. 


Pe 


Aviation: High Flier 

At the bottom of the depression Oliver 
L. Parks of East St. Louis staked all he 
owned—and then some—on the struggling 
Parks Air College. To regain control from 
a holding company, he sold his two auto- 
mobiles, mortgaged his home for $8,000, 
and persuaded employes and friends to 
invest their savings. Parks won. In twelve 
years his earnings from the school rose 
to $60,000 a year. 

Now Parks is taking another flier. Con- 
vinced that 5,000,000 private planes will 
be in use in the United States by 1960, 
he has formed an offshoot called Parks 
Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc. It will han- 
dle small personal planes in seven Mid- 
western states. Next week it will open 
sales at a booth in the Marshall Field & 
Co. department store in Chicago. 


Planes for Everybody: The, odds 
favor Parks this time. In his territory, re- 
searchers estimate, 25,000 people making 
$100 a week or more are already willing 
and able to buy their own planes. The 
Ercoupe, a safe and easy-to-fly two-place, 
65-horsepower plane made by the En- 
gineering & Research Corp. of Riverdale, 
Md., and distributed by Parks, is designed 
for them. Parks engineers say that the 
plane cruises at 115 miles an hour, gets 
23 miles to a gallon, and costs 4 cents 
a mile to operate. The price: about 
$2,950. Deliveries start Oct. 1. . 

This venture into mass merchandising 
completes a cycle for Parks. After leaving 
the Marine Corps in 1919, he sold store- 
window curtains, dime candy bars, and 
finally Chevrolets. But not until he turned 
to aviation in 1927 did he hit his stride. 
Twenty-eight years old and full of hope, 
he opened a ground and flight school in 
a rented hangar in St. Louis, installed a 
faculty of one (himself), and chris- 
tened the enterprise Parks Air College. 











Parks hopes to ride the Ercoupe to big business in small aviation 


It flourished. Within a year the school 


- moved across the Mississippi River to 


bigger quarters in East St. Louis, IIl. 
After the collapse of 1929, enrollment 
dwindled, and Parks almost lost the 
school as a result of a bad deal to manu- 
facture his, own training planes. But he 
bounced back quickly and the school 
emerged from the depression stronger 
than ever. When war came, Parks took 
on the operation of five primary flight 
schools for the Army Air Forces. “They 
had trained 24,000 cadets when the pro- 
gram ended. 


And Airparks Everywhere: Now en- 
rollment at the air college has dropped to 
100 civilians, or 300 less than capacity. 
Trainees get a Bachelor of Science degree 
after a two-and-a-half-year course in 
aeronautical engineering, operation, or 
maintenance. The new sales subsidiary 
will take up part of the slack in the Parks 
organization. Parks is also plugging a 
plan for 6,000 private-flier airports (to be 
called, by some happy coincidence, air- 
parks) situated within, rather than ad- 
jacent to, commercial and_ residential 
areas. Fliers could thereby land at their 
destinations instead of 5 or 10 miles out 
in the country. 

After the war, Parks thinks, there will 
be a nice profit in short-haul commercial 
service, which so far has languished. He 
has applied for Civil Aeronautics Board 
permission to fly 9,691 miles of local and 
feeder routes in fifteen Central and South- 
western states. If Parks is granted the 
franchise and goes ahead, that will 
be his biggest gamble. 


ows 


Money: Still Easy 


At 11 a.m. on July 23 the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. awarded 
$175,000,000 of 35-year debenture bonds 
to a syndicate headed by Morgan Stanley 
& Co. At noon the Securities & Exchange 
Commission cleared the deal. At 1 p.m. 
Morgan Stanley and the 101 other un- 
derwriters sold the last bond and closed 
their baoks. 

With this unusual speed. the largest 
block of corporate securities yet floated 
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by competitive bidding passed from is- 


suer to investor. The Morgan Stanley 
group paid $995.599 for a $1,000 bond, 
shaved its gross profit to only $4.40, and 
resold the bond at par. Representing a 
second syndicate of. practically all the 


‘other important underwriters in the coun- 


try, the Mellon Securities Corp. and Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. bid $989.19. 

The bids were lower than expected. 
AT&T had hoped for par or better. In 
the open market a few days later, the 
price touched $1,010, but this did not 
improve the yield to AT&T. In July many 


 high-price, low-yield bonds had been 


“sticky.” Of 28 recent issues, twelve were 
bringing less last week than their original 
offering price. 


Significance ~~ 


Thirteen years ago an investor in high- 
grade bonds could get an average return 
of 5.28 per cent on his money. In the 
new AT&T bonds he can get about 2.75 

r cent. Two factors have been respon- 
sible for the long-term downward trend: 
an eager supply of cash looking for a 
place to earn something, and the govern- 
ment’s determination to keep interest 
rates down and thus maintain a ready 
market for low-interest government se- 
curities. 

Now that industry needs cash for re- 
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OFFIGIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTO FROM ACME 


Command Performance 
...where the footlights are flames! 


Gone are the early post-Pearl Harbor days when flash burns from 
enemy bombs and shells caused 60 to 65 per cent of the major naval 
engagement casualties. Today, our fighters protect their skin with 


“flash cream,” an easily applied paste which dries in a thin film, 


yet gives full protection from flashes of extremely high temperature. 


When the Naval Medical Research Institute invited West Disin- 
fecting Company of Long Island City, N. Y., to cooperate in develop- 
ing flash cream, only the purpose and desired physical character- 
istics were known. Composition, chemical ingredients, and means 
for production were yet to be determined. One of the problems 
West solved was how to handle the tough-to-pump compound in a 
sure and continuous flow—by pumping. 


As it comes from the finishing rolls, flash cream is very heavy, 
highly viscous, sets-up stiff in just a few minutes—presents a real 
pumping problem. That’s why no ordinary pump could fill the bill, 
and why West selected an R & M Moyno to prevent production de- 
lays. From the first the Moyno “performed perfectly.” No matter 
how stiff the cream, piping always is kept free and open. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE MOYNO 


No other pump is like the Moyno. It has no 
pistons or valves, no high internal turbulence, 
yet it pumps virtually anything from free-flowing 





liquids to non-pourable pastes, handles abra- eens 
Sives, passes particles, resists chemical reaetion— s.  sete-up fo 
stands up where other pumps fail. block piping ond 

Ask us for new Book No. 20, “A Turn for makes pumping 
the Better in Positive Pumping Without Pulsa- difficult. 


tion.” And ask us, too, for literature on elec- 
tric motors, industrial ventilation, hoists and 
cranes, and compact speed-change 
units for converting machines to 
direct drive. Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: 
Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ontario. 
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IiSTS: CRANES MACHINE DRIVES - 


Flash cream as 
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conversion, many investors feel that the 
money market has begun to swing the 
other way. But the government’s easy- 
money policy remains a factor to be reck- 
oned with. Simple arithmetic explains 
why: If interest on the public debt should 
rise even % of 1 per cent, that could, 
theoretically, cost the taxpayers another 
$1,300,000,000 a year. 


, ona 


Stocks: Election Dip 


Peace rumors and the Labor victory in 
Britain last week combined to send prices 
on the New York Stock Exchange down 
by a composite average of 1.10 points on 
July 26, to the lowest average recorded 
in three months. A surge of selling in 
_the last hour of trading swept rails, air- 
crafts, and motors. For the full ses- 
sion, turnover amounted to 1,440,000 
shares, or more than double that of 
the day before. 

But on July 27, Wall Street turned 
from the gloom of the election to the joy 
of new corporate-earning reports. Rails 
and low-price motors, paced by Graham- 
Paige (see page 56), led an irregular 
comeback. The recent short-term trend 
has been bearish. For the week ended 
July 20 New York Stock Exchange values 
declined by some $2,000,000,000. Last 
week they declined another $1,000,000,- 
000. But most brokers felt that the long- 
term trend was upward. 

In London, stock prices had been slid- 
ing downward since July 1, and news of 
the election shoved the price down as 
much as 5 shillings ($1). The following 
day, however, gilt-edge stocks began to 
rally. On the long-term effect, traders re- 
served judgment. 





Newsweek 
Dooley relaxes after training millions 


Manpower: School Is Out 


The team of Dooley and Dietz dates 
back to 1900 in Lafayette, Ind., when 
Channing R. Dooley and J. Walter Dietz 
were engineering students at Purdue Uni- 
versity. Dooley became an_ industrial 
training specialist for the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., the Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), and the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc. Dietz went to the Western Electric 
Co., Inc., where he eventually directed 
the company’s personnel policy. 

When the United States began to rearm 
in 1940, Dooley and Dietz were called to 
Washington and told to plan the training 








To the Rescue: The PV-S, an 





ordered ‘by the- Navy for 


experimental helicopter 
air-sea rescue and transport, hovers over the plant of the P-V Engineering Forum, 
Inc., in Sharon Hill, Pa. It can carry twelve passengers. The Forum president, F. N. 
Piasecki, gave the model its first public showing this week. ; 
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of millions of new workers as quickly as 
possible. They have been doing it ever 
since, with notable smoothness. Their 
Training Within Industry program, with 
Dooley as director, has covered 17,000 
plants and reached 1,800,000 foremen 
and 15,000,000 workers. Its success is 
measured in terms of faster progress by 
beginners, increased production, reduced 
absenteeism and turnover, fewer broken 
tools, and less scrap. 

An early ee problem was the pro- 
duction of optical goods for the Army 


‘and Navy. Dooley told the optical in- 


dustry to break down its highly skilled 
jobs into semi-skilled operations that 
could be learned quickly. The result was 
a minor industrial revolution and plenty 
of optical goods. 

TWI methods vary with jobs, but rest 
on a few fundamentals: Work with groups 
of ten or fewer, take the trouble to win 
the learner’s good will and to stimulate 
his desire to learn, coach him on the job, 
and pay him while learning. 

Dooley and Dietz, both retired from 
their jobs in private industry, looked for- 
ward last week to a well-earned rest. 
Nearly all TWI personnel will leave by 
Sept. 30, and TWI will be officially dead 
on Dec. 31. But its lessons will remain to 


-help industry reconvert, and to help re- 


turning -war veterans learn new jobs. 
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Power: The Gas Turbine 


Years ago the Diese] engine won out 
over the steam engine in efficiency of op- 
eration. The Diesel turns about 33 per 
cent of the fuel energy it consumes into 
motor energy; the steam engine, only 26 
per cent. The latest oil-burning gas 
turbine has also risen above the steam 
engine with an efficiency rating of 
around 29 per cent. It might do even 
better with higher temperature opera- 
tion, which takes strong metals and effi- 
cient air compression. 

Last week the latest development in 
gas turbines, a 25-ton marine engine, was 
unveiled by the Navy and the Elliott Co. 
in Jeanette, Pa. While a delegation of re- 
porters looked on, Navy Lt. J. H. Gray 
nudged the mechanical cyclone into full- 
throttle, 2,500-horsepower thunder that 
drowned all conversation. 

Elliott engineers, with a fatherly pat on 
the turbine’s double compressor, said they 
believed they had found the answer to 
the problem of compression of intake air: 
a meat-chopper design, with two co- 
ordinated rotors that squeeze out the air 
at even pressure regardless of volume and 
operating agers. This feature is important 
to part-load operation. 

With this development and the work- 
ing out of new alloys, gas-turbine engi- 
neers see the day when their engines will 
surpass Diesels as efficient power pro- 
ducers. Ronald B. Smith, Elliott’s vice 
president in charge of engineering, says 
gas-turbine locomotives are “i 
possible.” . 
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How Not to Get Rich 


by RALPH ROBEY 


A most any time you pick up 
your newspaper these days you can 
find at least one story, and not infre- 
quently several, recounting how in the 
postwar period we must spend a hun- 
dred million or so for this and three or 
four hundred million for that, or why 
the Federal government must put its 
credit back of such and 


does not become wealthy by destroy- 
ing wealth. 

Wherein, then, do we get the idea 
that we are now so rich that we 
no longer need to think a second time 
about spending a few billions here or 
there? The answer really is quite sim- 
ple. It is to be found in the fact that 
we have not paid for the 





such or guarantee that this 
or that type of loan will be 
good, or why it will be in 
our own self interest to lend 
a billion here and a couple 
of billion or so there. 

Let’s just stop a minute 
and think where all this 
money is going to come 
from. 

It doesn’t make much dif- 
ference where we begin, but 
1929 would appear to be far enough 
back. Did we as a nation at that 
time have just practically unlimited 
amounts of money to spend or lend on 
every idea that anyone was able to 
think up? We certainly did not. At the 
time we thought we were pretty well 
off—everyone had a job, prices were 
reasonable, food was plentiful, our 
national income was the highest on 
record, and so forth—but actually, as 
events soon proved, we were not near- 
ly as well off as we thought, and 
clearly we had been in error in think- 
ing at the time that we had a margin 
of riches which we could throw to the 
four winds. 


Following that came twelve years 
of depression. During those years our 
national income was always below the 
predepression level, production never 
got back up to its 1929 high, and 
unemployment ran anywhere from 8 
to 15 million. 

Are those the years in which we 
accumulated the great riches we now 
propose to deal out so lavishly? That 
of course is absurd. Some of our peo- 
ple materially improved their condi- 
tion during the period, but for the 
nation as a whole those were years 
when we had to draw down, not in- 
crease, our backlog of wealth. 

So we come up to the past four 
years of war. During these years we 
have produced an incredible amount 
of goods. But it has been, or is in the 
process of being, largely —— Is 
that the means by which a nation be- 
comes so rich that it can afford the 
luxury of unlimited _ was ee Obvi- 
ously that, too, is absurd. A nation 





war as we went along. 

Because of this fact we 
have increased the volume 
of government bonds out- 
standing by more than 
$200,000,000,000, have in- 
creased the volume of bank 
deposits by something like 
$70, 000,000,000, and have 
increased the volume of ac- 
tual money in circulation by 
close to $15,000,000,000. 

Now to those of us who own some 
of these bonds, or deposits, or money, 
all this appears as wealth, and since 
practically everyone we know also has 
more of such “savings” than he did 
before, we assume that as a nation 
we are well off. 

And that is the error we are making. 
Suppose that the government, rather 
than having borrowed enough to pay 
for something over half the cost of the 
war, had actually paid for all of it as 
we went along by raising taxes. In 
that event we would not have had 
this increase of “savings” in-the form 
of bonds, deposits, and money. On 
every side we would see shortages, 
worn out equipment, and so forth. In- 
stead of feeling well off, it would be 
perfectly evident that we would need 
to do some really hard work, and care- 
ful saving, in order to recoup the 
wealth we have had to use to destroy 
our enemies. 

And that would be a true picture— 
a true picture of our present position. 
The billions of dollars of bonds and 
deposits and money we now have are 
not real wealth. For the most part they 
merely represent goods that no longer 
are in existence. And if they are to be 
worth anything in the future it will be 
only because they are validated by 
new production. 


Unless we want to make a hor- 
rible mess of the future we must re- 
member that fact—remember that we 
are not coming out of this war a great- 
ly enriched nation, but on the con- 
trary, a much poorer nation. We can 


afford much less today than we could 


even four years ago. 
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Increased restrictions on civilian rail 
and air travel now put unprecedented 
burden upon the nation’s diminishing 
supply of motor vehicles. 

Even though factories will soon be 
turning out limited productions of 
new motor vehicles, these for months 

‘to come will be merely the proverbial 
““drop in the bucket”. . . nowhere near. 
sufficient for normal requirements. 

















Standard Of The Industry.” 





SCO says... 


In Today’s Transportation Shortage, see 


= es 


This makes doubly imperative ... 
‘until after Japan is soundly whipped 
. . . that every car, bus or truck, be 
kept in tip top condition to render its 
full quota of service to the nation’s 
vital transportation needs. 

‘‘What does all this mean as far as 
you are concerned?” you ask. 

The answer, Mr. Motor Vehicle 
Operator, is obvious. 





that your Brakes don’t Slow Down Victory 


You can be alert to detect and cor- 
rect any mechanical troubles that 
might put your vehicle out of com- 
mission even for a single day . . . espe- 
cially brake troubles. _ 

For faulty brakes not only can be 
dangerous to life and property. They 
can take your vehicle off the road per- 
manently at the very time your em- 
battled country requires it the most. 





RUSCO ADVISES .. . When geliing brake troubles corrected, be sure to have the 
brake lining checked. It’s wise always, in this connection, to remember that RUSCO’S Famous 
Brake Linings . . . efficient, economical, durable . . . long have been widely known as “*The 


B® ENGINEERED AK 


BRAKE LININGS 
CLUTCH FACINGS 





The RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown, Connecticut 2 
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Spirit: In New 
York, ANNABELLA, 
the French actress, 
returned from an 
eight - and - a-half- 
month tour of 
France and _ Italy 
with the USO pro- 
duction of the play, 
“Blithe Spirit.” Her 
husband, Tyrone 
Power, former 
movie actor now a 
Marine lieutenant, 

. flies a plane called 
Blithe Spirit in the South Pacific. Vio- 
lently anti-Fascist, Annabella had not 
been in France in five years. Questioned 
about the trial of Marshal Pétain, she 
said: “They can hang him for my money.” 





Acme 


Annabella’s back 


Opposed: MAckKENzIE Kine, Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, was preparing to run 
unopposed in the Glengarry by-election 
(NEwswEEK, July 28) when an opposi- 
tion candidate appeared. (The Glengarry 
Parliament seat had been opened for 
King after his defeat at Prince Albert, 
Sask., on June 11.) Dr. Richard Mona- 
han, 64, of Sharbot Lake, Ont., an- 
nounced he would put on a $1,000 cam- 
aign against King, fully expecting to 
ose. “The election is fixed,” Monahan de- 
clared, “it’s too cut and dried. I’m goin 
to make it a fight.” 





Oldster: In Chicago, Harry ELLsworTH 
BENNETT, of Atlantic City, who claims 
he is 105, reminisced with reporters about 

_ the days when he traveled on Lincoln’s 
funeral train. A veteran of the Civil War 
and the father of eleven children, Ben- 
nett claims to be “the oldest newsboy in 
the United States.” His preference in 
women: 20-year-old blondes. 







International 


Bennett and blonde (Vivian Nelson) 





Birthday: On July 26, in Ayot St. Law- 
rence, near London, GEorGE BERNARD 
SHaw, 89. Asked what he thought of the 
Big Three meeting at Potsdam, he 
snapped: “I have my own work to think of. 
Ask the Big Three what they think about 
theirs—if they ever have time to think.” 


All or Nothing: Of the 3,000,000 sol- 
diers who have passed through Camp 
Kilmer, N. J., for discharge or redeploy- 
ment, T/5 Gorpon GERSTWEITE, 23, of 
Bainbridge, Pa., was the first to refuse 
his 30-day epee “I made a promise 
to myself,” he explained, “not to go home 
on a furlough unless it was for good.” 


Unwelcome: Fritz MANDL, former Aus- 
trian munitions magnate, fled back to 
Argentina from Uruguay a few hours 
after he had taken “refuge” there. Under 
arrest in Argentina since April, the al- 
leged Nazi industrialist and onetime hus- 
band of the movie actress, Hedy Lamarr, 
had been freed on President Farrell's 
permission. He went immediately to 
Uruguay where police gave him this 
choice: Get out again fast or stand trial 
for anti-Uruguayan activities. 


Drastic: Grace Moore, Metropolitan 
Opera singer, back from a two-month 
USO tour of Europe, suggested head- 
shaving as punishment for faithless wives 
of servicemen, whom she termed “the 
greatest criminals in the world.” They. 
are driving the men into the arms of 
European women, Miss Moore declared. 


Honors: Str ALEXANDER FLEMING, Brit- 
ish scientist and discoverer of penicillin, 
received a $100,000 trust fund for re- 
search from a committee of leading drug 
manufacturers. Fleming, who is in the 
United States to study the uses and pro- 
duction of penicillin, was also awarded 
$1,000 and the 1944 Humanitarian 
Award by the Variety Clubs of America. 


itting Time: Bric. Gen. ELLiotr 
OOSEVELT, \vhose prewar borrowings 
have been under investigation (NEws- 
WEEK, June 25), asked the Air Forces for 
relief from active duty. He had served in 
Africa and Europe. He rose from the rank 
of captain to brigadier general in less 
than five years. 


Parting: In St. Louis, Mo., MARTHA 
GELLHORN, war correspondent, confirmed 
rumors that she would divorce ERNEST 
Hemincway, author, in the fall. 


Married: Mary Howanrp, movie actress, 


-and ALFRED DE LiaGRE Jr., Broadway 


producer; in ‘Woodstock, N. Y., July 25. 
Miss Howard has been a hospital enter- 
tainer for the American Theater Wing. 
De Liagre produced and directed the 
current Broadway hit, “The Voice of 
the Turtle.” 








Associated Press 


Busy Gen. Marshall crowds in a haircut 


Two Birds: In the general's billet in 
Potsdam, a photographer caught Gen. 
GrorcE C. MARSHALL, Army Chief of 
Staff, studying his notes on the Big Three 
parley while Pfc. Nicholas J. Totalo of 
Darien, Conn., trimmed his hair. 


Died: CHartes G. Norris, 64, author 
and husband of the novelist, Kathleen 
Norris; in Palo Alto, Calif., July 25. Nor. 
ris wrote a number of controversial best 
sellers (“Brass,” “Bread,” “Seed”). Mar- 
ried 86 years, Norris often disagreed with 
his wife. In 1940, he was an interven 
tionist, as well as a Republican, a 
Episcopalian, and a wet. His wife wa 
an isolationist, a Democrat, a Roma 
Catholic, and a dry. 

Gen. Main Craic, 69, Army Chief of 
Staff from 1935 to 1989; in Washington, 
D.C., July 25. Pre- 
ceding Gen. George 
C. Marshall as Chief 
of Staff, General 
Craig was respon- 
sible for expanding 
and modernizing 
the Army. Two 
years after he re- 
tired in 1939, he re- 
turned to head the 
War Department’s 
personnel board, 
which issued com- 
missions to civilians. 

MarcoT, COUNTESS OF OXFORD AND 
Asguitu, 81, widow of Herbert Asquith, 
Prime Minister of England during the 
last war; in London, July 28. Born Emma 
Alice Margaret Tennant, one of 
children of a chemist, Margot Asquith 
knew and wrote about most of the fe 
mous people of her day in England. A 
defier of convention, her pen portraits of 
the great were devastatingly candid. 
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WARNING! — According to best esti- 








, Ma mates over 1,000,000 cars will go out of 
95 Nor. service this year. Will one of them be yours? 
rsial best 
2 Mar- 
eed with 
interven- 
rit wa OUT OF THE PICTURE 
wife was eco 
_ Roman 
Chief of a 
shington eee going fast — nearly three cars every 
minute ... knocked down under the hammer of 
wartime wear .. . out of the picture! 
Is your car on the way out? Maybe... unless 
you do something about it. That’s where your Texaco 
Dealer steps into the picture! 
He’s ready with the safe-and-sane protection a 
~car needs these days: A thorough MARFAK lubrica- 
tion at every wear-point on the chassis; a summer 
grade of HAVOLINE or TEXACO MOTOR OIL, both 
“1 insulated against excessive engine heat; the right 
in Craig Texaco lubricants to guard vital gears. 
a a Your Texaco Dealer will check up on battery, 
Asquith, 
ring the i 
mn Emma A GREAT POSTWAR LINE-UP 
of twelve 
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ALL NIGHT SERVICE 
FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


REGISTERED 
REST ROOMS 


FIRE-CHIEF 
GASOLINE 








SKY CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO 
GASOLINE 
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tires, brakes . . . attend to the 
little things that can add up to 
big troubles — radiator, spark 
plugs, air filter. 

Going, going ... better get going to your Texaco 
Dealer . . . before your car’s gone! 


Youre welcome af 
TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN .. . Texaco Star Theatre every 
Sunday night starring James Melton. 
See newspapers for time and stations. 











your car THE 
MARFAK TEXAS 
LUBRICATION COMPANY 
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“Barrels of Whiskey Aging in the Rackbouse’’— painted at the distillery by Howard Baer 


87 years at fine whiskey- making 


makes this whiskey good 


IMPERIAL 


tg BENOCO ano BorTLtO 
AAM WALKER & SONS IMC 
2 PEORIA - LLINOId 
Na hein megereeo us 0 


Horam Walkers 








1? takes barrels of 
money to win a war. 
Ie takes all the money 
you can put into waf 
bonds. Buy more...hold 
them! 


86 proof. The straight 
whiskies in this prod- 
uct are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight 
whiskey. 70% grain 
neutral spirits. Hiram 


Walker & Sons Inc., 


Peoria, Illinois. 
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Behind closed 
doors Director E]l- 
mer Davis's long- 
assailed and recent- 
ly emasculated Of- 
fice of War Infor- 
mation last week 
conducted its own 
quiz program, with 
some of the best 
government legal 







































































France likes it role of participants. 
E The $35,000,000 
; question: Which boss must the OWI obey, 
- Congress or the Surplus Property Board? 
Early in the week the OWI announced 
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business in Europe because Congress had 
slashed its proposed budget of $42,000,- 
/ 000 to $35,000,000. The first overseas 
lication slated to get the ax: Voir, 
biggest-selling picture magazine in France 
‘aad biggest moneymaker in the OWI’s 
chain of more than 50 publications.* 

On Friday the Surplus Property Board’ 
“stepped into this picture. It held that Voir 
‘might be considered a Federal property 
'@ value. Therefore, like any other war 
' @rplus abroad, it would be subject to 


















- pension of the magazine on Aug. 15, as 
| Proposed, the SPB added, would be de- 
| struction of government property. 


' Golden Goose: The SPB directive 
| May well affect the immediate fate of a 
- gumber of OWI publications. But news- 
| paper reports that the suspension of Voir 
| would kill the only OWI goose laying 
_@lden eggs are erroneous or downright 
‘Malicious, the OWI insists. The confusion 
| May arise from the fact that circulation 


¥ 


'feceipts from all official publications go 

























*During the last quarter Voir produced a: profit of 

000. Selling fortnightly at 10 francs, it has a 
= tion of 425,000. It an as a leaflet, dropped 
c/a ce just- before D Day last year. 










talent cast in the 


| that it was retiring from the publishing’ 


| disposal for the benefit of taxpayers. Sus- - 


| Surplus Problem: Whether to Scrap 
_ OWPDs Profitable Magazines. Abroad 


directly into the Treasury; the OWI is 
not permitted to deduct even production 
costs to balance its outlay. 

During hearings before a Congressional 
subcommittee, Harold K. Guinzburg, act- 
ing chief of the Bureau of Overseas Pub- 
lications, told legislators that the agency 
was at least covering expenses of its 
magazines and even “may be making a 
little money for the United States Gov- 
ernment.” The Treasury has received 
more than $1,100,000 from this source, 
another official said. 

Most prominent OWI foreign-language 
publications under threat of suspension: 
@ Victory, most elaborate job because of 
colored photos and high-quality paper, 
with a total circulation of 1,000,000, ap- 
pearing bimonthly in English, French, 
Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, Greek, and 
Arabic. 

@ Photo Review, a limited pilot edition 
for numerous magazines in Norwegian, 
Arabic, Danish, Swedish, Chinese, and 
various Balkan languages. 

€ America Illustrated, distributed in Rus- 
sia, with a present circulation of 20,000. 

As evidence of the popularity of its 
magazines the OWI cites Italy, where 
Victory, which retails for 10 lire, is sold 
out as soon as it hits the stand. Black- 
market speculators buy up all available 


copies and rent them out to readers, pil- 
‘ing up as much as 2,000 lire a copy 


before finally selling the dog-eared re- 
mains for 500 lire. 


Pom 


Back From the Grave 


Just as that mean old Judge Fudge, in 
as dastardly a perversion of justice as ever 
has been seen in a comic strip, was about 
to sentence poor little Orphan Annie 
to 199 years in the clink, Daddy War- 
bucks, her guardian angel and self-ap- 
pointed father, arose from the grave last 
week to save her. 





Most of nearly 15,000,000 daily (17,- 
000,000 Sunday) subscribers to Orphan 
Annie blinked. Hardened as they were to 
the most fantastic insults to their minds in 
Harold Gray’s saga of the talkative, much- 


. put-upon, and all-wise urchin, this was 


going a bit too far. Warbucks, they knew, 
had vanished often and reappeared just 
as often. But in August last year, Gray 
had sentenced his apotheosis of free en- 
terprise to a lingering death. Bitterly, he 
had vowed no reprieve. Warbucks was, 
he explained, a victim of the New Deal, 
a glowing martyr to success in the twi- 
light of ‘rugged individualism. 

But the multimillionaire Warbucks 
came back as gilt-edged as ever last week. 
He still wore a dinner jacket as mufti; his 
familiar diamond stud still flashed from 
an impeccable starched shirt. He was 
flanked by his faithful retainers—Punjab, 
the giant magician, and the cold, hard- 
eyed Asp. He looked in the best of health 
and had his old optimism back. So did 
Gray. He brushed off readers who asked: 
“How come?” with this explanation: “The 
situation changed last April . . . Roosevelt 
died then.” 

Gray said that he sensed the change in 
the country’s temper with President Tru- 
man’s first Cabinet shifts last May. Suc- 
cessful men, he concluded, no longer 
were pariahs; so he decided to resurrect 
Warbucks over the protests of Mollie 
Slott, The Chicago Tribune-New York 
News Syndicate’s able assistant manager, 
to whom Orphan Annie is a perennial 
problem child. 


The Tease-Strip? As stubborn an in- 
dividualist as Warbucks himself, Gray was 
a second-string cartoonist when his brain 
child made its debut in The Chicago 
Tribune in 1924. Today he is the highest 
salaried® and perhaps the most cussed- 
out artist on the syndicate’s payroll. Edu- 
cators, editors, lawyers, and just plain 
people have frequently denounced in 





*Gray receives about $100,000 a year for “Orphan 
Annie.” Approximate salaries of other News Syndi- 
cate artists: Chester Gould (‘‘Dick Tracy”’ ), $80,000; 
Milton Caniff ( “Terry” ), $75,000 (he'll get $100,000 
from Marshall Field when his present contract ex- 
pires); Frank King (‘Gasoline Alley”), $75,000. 





MAY IT BE A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY FOR YOU 

AND FOR ALL OF YOUR 
HOPEFUL, HAPPY COMPANIONS! 










GOOD LUCK ANNIE ::- 











DADDY ? DADDY ! 
AM 1 DREAMIN, OR IS 
fr ReawyY YOU? 








YOU'RE NOT 
DREAMING, 
ANNIE! 









FINISHED = AND SO ARE A 
LOT OF OUR ENEMI 

) BUT YOU IN JAIL! 
WHAT 









BUT NOW THAT JOB {S_ 





ALL THIS? 








Daddy Warbucks just before his death . . . his surprising resurrection . . . and Warbucks’s own cryptic explanation 
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AMERICA DRINKS ITS WATER 
FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 








Pure, safe drinking water is a cornerstone of the Ametican 

standard of health. Nowhere else do people drink so much water... 

for nowhere else is it so safe and so abundant. Encourage your family to drink 
freely and safely by providing individual paper cups .. . no chance to transfer 


cold germs, no bothersome washing of glasses. 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE co. 


Worcester 5, Mass. 
USE Divisions o : 
a UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


' strong terms the strip’s political propa... 


not; they all seem to be in harmony with 
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San Francisco 7, Calif. . 
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ganda. Some recent squawks: 
@ Two years ago the readers complained | 
that precocious little Annie was projecting 
a false concept of the OPA (NEwsweex, 
Aug. 30, 1943). On that occasion a num 
ber of newspapers, headed by The Louis 
ville Courier-Journal, dropped the strip. | 
@ Last year a group of social workers ob-) 
jected to Annie’s neat plan to evade the” 
child-labor law. os 
@ Last month the National Lawyersi 
Guild charged that the conspiracy of — 
judge, prosecuting attorney, and jury du 
ing Annie’s now historic trial “strikes at — 
the roots of American faith in the judicial ~ 
system” (NEwsweEEK, July 23). - 
But none of these protests has made. 
the slightest dent on the political and. 
social philosophies of Orphan Annie, 
Daddy Warbucks, or Gray. By design or 


the editorial views of the cartoonist’s 
bosses, Capt. Joseph Patterson and Col. 


Robert McCormick. | Desk 
oe Fitz H 

ciated 

Sweet Dreams. receive 
Charles Malcolmson resigned last week ism }o 
as director of public relations for the De- “nee 
partment of Justice, and this farewell years \ 
_release went to the press: “With a deep capital 
growl: he requests all editors and corre- gift. B 
spondents to remove his home telephone membe 
number from their lists of persons to be whose 
awakened in the middle of the night.” virtual 
oo from th 

. thereby 
He Broke the Rules 3 style ai 


Over the Associated Press wire from On th 
Washington on the evening of Nov. 9, 


1921 the unsigned story began: The 

“A plain soldier, unknown but say “T | 
weighted with honors as perhaps no in Brit 
American before him because he died for Werne 
the flag in France, lay tonight in a place analys' 


where only martyred Presidents Lincoln, The S 
Garfield, and McKinley have slept in other 1 


death .. .” : betting 
It was a first report of the burial cere- Werne 
monies for the Unknown Soldier at Ar- Ar 


lington National Cemetery. For two more British 
days, the stories continued. On Nov. 11 compl 


came the last one which many papers § jority: 
still reprint on each Armistice day: able is 

“Under the wide and ‘starry skies of slide i 
his own homeland America’s unknown ff Nov 


dead from France sleeps tonight, a sol- 
dier home from the wars . .»” 

Editors peppered the AP’s Washington 
Bureau for the reporter's name. But the 
AP, which then tabooed by-lines, would 
identify him only in confidential notes to 
editors. The next year, Kirke Simpson, a 
hitherto obscure but veteran Washington 
staffman, won the Pulitzer Prize for his 
Unknown Soldier coverage. 

Last week, the ‘slight, mild-mannered, 
and sandy-haired Simpson announced he + 9 
would retire on an AP pension next . Militical 
Aug. 14, when he will be 64. His col- L 
leagues in Washington will honor his 37 tors 
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Desk Girl’s Progress: Charlotte L. 
Fitz Henry of Bloomington, Ill., Asso- 
ciated Press night editor at Chicago, has 
received a Nieman fellowship in journal- 
ism for study at Harvard University. 
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years with the AP (since 1913 in the 
capital) with a dinner and a farewell 
gift. But AP men everywhere will re- 
member him most fondly as the man 
whose Unknown Soldier stories shattered 
virtually every writing rule handed down 
from the AP’s (Melville) Stone Age, and 
thereby ushered in the era of a freer 
style and the by-line. 


On the Nose . 


The only American expert entitled to 
say “I told you so” on the Laborite sweep 
in Britain last week (see page 23) is Max 
Wermer, Russian-born _political-military 
analyst for PM, The Philadelphia Record, 
The San Francisco Chronicle, and 55 
other newspapers. Undaunted by the 7-4 
betting odds on a victory for Churchill, 
Werer wrote on July 4; 

“Among the possible outcomes of the 
British elections, one must be ruled out 
completely—that the pro-Churchill ma- 
jority may sweep the country. More prob- 
able is a Labor party victory . . . Land- 
slide is the rule in British elections.” 

_ Now 43, bald, and determined, Werner 
is a confirmed non-conformist. In 1923, 
he was invited to leave Russia; in 1933, 
he fled Germany two jumps ahead of 
Hitler’s storm troopers; in 1940, he fled 
Paris, still a jump ahead of the Nazis. 

He was one of the few fhilitary experts 
who in 1941 dissented from the general 
view that Germany would overwhelm 
Russia. His book, “The Military Strength 


the Powers,” is considered a classic. 


Two years ago, as the European war 
neared its climax, he shifted back to po- 

experting. For years he wrote in 
German and had his own staff of trans- 
lators put it into English. 
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Hamilton Watch Company—Mokers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy”—Lancaster, Pa. 
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PAI D for itself four times the | 


first year,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Marking! Three sizes to meet Gov't 
Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 1/2”. For sample stea- 
cil, shippers’ handbook and 

prices, pin this to business 
lewerhead, with your oame. 
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M. 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
60 Marsh Building, 





Belleville, Ill., U. S. A. 
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MEDICINE | 


Swiss Family Air Forces 


For the man who parachutes from an 
airplane into unfamiliar territory, emer- 
gency survival is no longer a matter of 
medal-strung heroics. Last week in the 
Journal of Aviation Medicine, Capt. Bich- 
ard A. Howard, chief of the Survival 
Branch, Aero Medical’ Department, de- 
clared that almost any uninjured flier can 
now “find food and water in a strange 
country if he knows where and how to 
look for them.” 

With Air Forces special training, plus 
what Howard calls “the backlog of com- 
mon sense acquired in twenty-odd years 
of Scout hikes, swims, or the usual kid 
outings,” the airman may come back from 
his jungle experience “pounds heavier, 
physically tougher, and emotionally more 





stable.” As the four major survival prob- 
lems, the Aero Medical chief lists: (1) 
sanitation, (2) rest, (8): water, and (4) 
food. His orders: 

@ Bathe frequently, preferably in fresh 
water. Wash your clothes at least every 
other day to prevent deterioration and re- 
move insects and fungi. Shave at least 
three times a week; beards and long hair 
act as catchalls for insects and as breed- 
ing places for infections. If you haven't 
a razor, use a sharp knife, a blade of 
coral rock, or an oyster shell. Keep your 
clothing on. Otherwise, you will run into 
the dangers of sunburn, scratches, insect 
bites—even animal attacks. 

@ Start early to build your shelter and 
platform or mat for ing purposes; 
it should be dry and off d. To 
prevent chilling, go to- bed. before the 
temperature drop that follows sundown. 
If mosquitoes bite coc your.clothing, 
put leaves, moss, or bark under the gar- 


- water. Vines with.stems composed of 


He’s curing, not cooking, a rabbit for future use: an example of the 
‘ given Air Forces men who may be stranded in the jungle 
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ment for insulation. If sand flies bite your 
face, slip an undershirt over your head, 
If bugs are too bothersome to let you 
sleep, dig a trench, insulate the bottom, 
and cover the top with leaves. 

@ Tropical rain is the most abundant 
and safest source of water. But fresh 
water may be found by digging a shallow: 
hole along a sandy coast or in a coral 
reef, A few plants, such as the air plants, 
have large leaf bases that collect rain 


many tubes contain drinkable liquids, 
but avoid those that are milky, colored, 
bitter, or soapy. 

‘Plan to live off thé land, getting the 
bulk of your meals from food materials 
around you and using part of your emer. 
gency ‘rations for dessert. Eat shellfish, 
grass, flowers, fruit, and seeds that are 
easily available. Don’t waste strength 
looking for a coon, an agouti, or piiion 






U. 8. Army Air Forces 
survival training 


nuts which you think belong in the area. 
@ Eat salt-water plants and animals raw, 
if necessary, but cook all land and fresh- 
water plants. For boiling, make a. pot @ toxin, 
from a piece of oxygen cylinder or a § Medic 
section of bamboo. Wrap food in leaves ff Scient 
and wet mud and bake it in a fire. appez 
Turtles may be cooked in their juices. § betor 
Warm-blooded animals with hair must Th 
be allowed to cool before they are §§ docto 
skinned. All bird and turtle eggs are @ not p 
edible, but fish eggs, even those that re- @ that « 
semble roe or caviar, should be avoided. §j away 
Almost any flower can be eaten, as can all § foreig 
cactus fruits and all fruits with rinds. ure o! 
@ If violent pains result quickly from this 9 as w 
strange diet, take an emetic of sea water. may 

If diarrhea follows, don’t worry. Almost 
everyone in the tropics takes a beating & ical s 
from this ailment. If the attack is severe, J incisi 
just stop eating for twelve hours, get i of the 
some rest, and avoid the food that you @ —— 
think might be responsible. fer: 
‘ 
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“ou Bf Death From the Earth 


et you Gas gangrene, deadlier than bullets, 
ottom, MF killed more than half of its victims in the 
last war. It is still a major medical prob- 
undant [§ Jem in this one. Military au¢horities esti- 
t fresh 7 mate that cases of infection caused by soil 
hallow contamination® were as high in the Afri- 
a coral # can campaign of 1942-1948 as in France 
plants, during 1914-1918. In fact, these infec- 
ct rain MJ tions were considered the most trouble- 
sed of @ some of all encountered during the en- 
liquids, # tire Italian campaign. There, in one pe- 
olored, riod, September through December 1943, 
six out of every 1,000 American wounded 
ing the # developed gas gangrene. 
aterials Last week, in the Journal of the Amer- 
r emer- # jcan Medical Association, Lt. Col. Francis 


H. Langley and Capt. Lawrence B. Win- 
kelstein of the Army Medical Corps re- 
ported a study of 96 gas-gangrene cases 
treated by modern methods in an Ameri- 
can evacuation hospital in Northern 
France. Mortality rate for the series: 
11.5 per cent. 












Dirt’s Menace: Gas gangrene ran 
highest among prisoners of war (62 per 
1,000 battle casualties) and was consid- 
erably lower for American and Free French 
(9.9 per 1,000 and 12.8 per 1,000 respec- 
tively). Prisoners’ wounds were often bad- 
vamiieted by dirt as well as by 

eds of cheap, soiled uniforms. 

Most of the gangrene developed in 
wounds of the buttocks, thighs, shoul- 
ders, arms, and legs—in the order named. 
Its appearance was almost invariably in- 
fluenced by the time interval between 
the wound and the first-aid dressing, al- 
though one American soldier, operated 
on only six hours after receiving a severe 
thigh laceration, was found to be thor- 
oughly infected. : 

each case, as soon as a diagnosis of 
gas gangrene was made, the patient was 
given the highest-priority surgical rating. 













cient to control the infection, was help- 
ful in amputation cases. 

On the other hand, sulfa drugs, wheth- 
er given by mouth or locally, had little 
or no effect. Nor did gas-gangrene anti- 
toxin, the new vaccine developed by the 
Medical Department of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
fppear to have much value when given 
before operation. 

The conclusion reached by the Army 
doctors: “We have confirmed, and it is 
not possible to overemphasize the fact, 
that early surgical débridement (cutting 
away of decaying tissue and removal of 













ure of vital importance in the prophylaxis 
as well as the treatment A gas gan- 
ng Once gas gangrene has developed, 

said, treatment must center on “rad- 
ical surgery, the lavish use of counter- 
incisions and, if necessary, amputation 
of the part.” 













*Gas gangrene—so-called because of gas formed in 
feng flesh—is an infection cxused by bacteria 
~ in cultivat:' <* 









Penicillin in large doses, while not suffi- 


ign matter) is the one single meas-- 










- Air Express gets 
New Truck in Production & 


















When the Army orders new equipment — 
a truck, for instance — things move at break- 
neck x pes: Blueprints, specifications and 
material specimens shuttle back and forth. 
Then come tools, jigs, dies. And it’s mostly 
done at 3-mile-a-minute speed via Air Express. 

Getting peacetime civilian products to 
market will also have the same kind of 
urgency. There’s not only competition to meet 
but payrolls and overhead, too. Air Express 
is a money-saver .because it’s a time-saver. 
It is one of the most versatile of all industrial 
tools. It will pay you to investigate its use 
and economy in your business — whatever 
business you're in. 











‘Opecity Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute sam 2 te. : 
between principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost scl ercelanetaasl a 2.09) 
including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day deliv- 

ery between many airport towns and cities. Rapid air- 
rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United 
States. Direct service to scores of foreign countries, {750° | $1.68 |$4.20/ $¢.40/$21.09 





5 ths. |10 ths./ 25 ths 








$00 | $1.11 | $1.52 | $2.19 $4.20] 





1000 | $1.26 | $2.19 | $3.74] $8.75) 

































Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 


war Town. picturing advantages of Air 
Express Palapye business and in- 
dustry. Air f’Rivision, Railway 
Express Agency, 230“Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any: Airline or 
Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, R/.!: \VAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRL!:. the United States 
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+ WE'RE PUTTING OUR CARDS 
ON THE TABLE::: . 


Due to present travel conditions 
there are certain weeks we are 
booked up solid with advance 
reservations. 8 
And much as it grieves us — we 
just can’t accommodate you on 
short notice. Therefore, f-you must 
make a trip, write as far ahead as 
you can, when. you want to come 
and how long you plan to stay. 


joi 
MoOL loving 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Vico-Pres. and Mng. Dir. 


1 LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST, WY. C17 
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19 PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 





‘that will help you to get 


me better gas mileage 
ge longer tire life 
we better performance 


ge lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1707. 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide” —containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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Make of car 
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Return of an Aged Artist 


- by JOHN LARDNER 


Your correspondent betook him- 
self to Yankee Stadium last week and 
peered through rain and darkness at 
the first post-Army performance of 
Charles Rufus Ruffing, who has been 
in the Air Forces two and a half years. 
This was part two of an absolutely 
unsolicited tour of inspection of re- 
turning ballplayers, and fol- 
lowed a close but not un- 
kindly look I took at Hank 
Greenberg, Detroit out- 
fielder, the week before. 
The quality of major-league 
baseball in the last two 
years has been such as to 
make the return of great 
ballplayers like Greenberg 
and Ruffing, and their pros- _ 
pects of professional re- 
habilitation, deeply and 
poignantly interesting to the ball fan. 
It’s been said that baseball actually 
suffered little as a spectacle in 1943, 
1944, and the first half of the 1945 
season because mediocrity was evenly 
distributed among the clubs and the 





could work in his old vein, which was 
six innings. The calm efficiency and 


‘sureness of his performance were a 


tonic to the starved Yankee fans. 

And mind you, Mr. Ruffing is 40 
and overweight and short-winded and 
was considered even in 1942 to be ap- 
proaching the end of his road. That 
was when baseball was base- 
ball. 

It appears offhand that 
pitchers returning from the 
service will have an easier 
time of it at first than hit- 
ters. Greenberg is rounding 
to form slowly, while Ruf- 
fing, -six years older, looked 
exactly against the Athletics 
last week in his first start as 
he did against the Cardinals 
in the first game of the 1942 
world series, when he had a shutout 
for eight innings. It should be said in 
justice to Mr. Greenberg that the lat- 
ter played no baseball whatever in his 
four years in the Army, while Ruffing 
worked on the ball field quite reg- 


competition was ‘closé—tiosei, even, _ularly. 


than before the war. 

But I disagree violently with the 
idea that the game has looked.as good 
as ever. Evenly matched bad clubs 
cannot create the illusion that they are 
good clubs. Good players make plays 
that bad ones never achieve. There is 
an air of smooth confidence and in- 
telligence in the work of a good pitch- 
er that has been almost entirely miss- 
ing for the last few seasons. 

The very presence of a handful of 
good players during some of the war 
years—George Stirnweiss, Dave Fer- 
riss, Martin Marion, two or three more 
—has shown up the rest of the game 
for what it is or was. 


Many of the current players ad- 
mit the truth. When Larry MacPhail, 
Yankee president, abused his players 
recently for not hustling, one of them 
replied, in private, with considerable 
logic. 

“Why wouldn’t we be hustling?” 
he said. “A lot of us know we wouldn’t 
be up here at all except for. the war, 
and we're giving it everything we've 
got now that we have the chance.” 

What they have got, in short, isn’t 
much. It’s lack of quality, not lack 
of hustle, that tortures the eye of the 
connoisseur MacPhail. One pitcher of 
the classic design, the newly returned 
Mr. Ruffing, almost restored the pic- 
ture the other day for as long as he 


—9 


If these two can “recapture theif: 


positions in their first seasons out of 
the armed forces, the prospects of 
other great players are very bright. 
Both Ruffing and Greenberg are past 
the prime of athletic skill. Buddy Lew- 
is, the Washington outfielder, whom 
I have not had a chance to watch 
since his return to baseball a few days 
ago, makes a better test case, for Lew- 
is is not yet 29. 

Two of the greatest baseball vir- 
tuosos of the last ten years, Bob Feller, 


the pitcher, and Ted Williams, the 


hitter, both now in the Navy, will not 
be 27 till next fall. If you grant for 
the sake of argument that they will be 
playing major-league baseball again 
in 1947, their circumstances will par- 
allel Lewis’s pretty closely—especially 
in the case of Williams, who, like 
Lewis, has been piloting airplanes in- 
stead of playing ball. 

Feller’s problem should be simpler. 
Not only has he been pitching lately, 
and in fast company, but recent evi- 
dence says he can pick right up where 
he left off in the majors. After pitching 
a no-hit yw for his Great Lakes 
team week before last (NEWSWEEK, 
July 30), he shut out the Chicago 


Cubs 1 to 0 last Wednesday. To most — 


American League hitters of the mo- 
ment, the shock of batting against Mr. 
Feller would be cataclysmic and final. 


noah 
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Mr. and Mrs. Tennis 


Four years ago, the newly-wed Sarah 
and Elwood Cooke were America’s first 
family of tennis. Apart they were for- 
midable, together practically invincible. 
Sarah Palfrey Cooke was the No. 1 
women’s player in 1941. Elwood had 
bowed out of tournament tennis in 1940 
after having made the unprecedented 
leap from No. 28 (the lowest national 
ranking) in 1937 to No. 6 in 1939. 

Then came Pearl Harbor, and tennis re- 
tirement—he to become a Navy lieutenant 
and she, a Navy wife and mother. Last 
week, at Jackson Heights, N.Y., they 
started a campaign to regain top-ranking 
tennis honors And made a good start, too. 

The 30-year-old Cooke, playing his 
familiar, indefatigable backcourt game 
wore down the veteran Sidney B. Wood 
Jr., in straight sets to win the Eastern 
Clay Courts Singles. Then, he paired with 
Wood to take the men’s doubles. Sarah 
captured the women’s singles and, with 
Dorothy Bundy, won the doubles crown. 





Mrs. Doubles: As one of the tennis- 
playing Palfrey sisters of Back Bay Bos- 
ton, it was natural Sarah should make her 
mark in the tennis world. After seven 
years of playing she won the National 
Girls’ Singles Championship in 1927 
when she was 14. From 1929, when she 
was ranked No. 4, through 1940 she re- 
mained one of the country’s leading play- 
ers. But the big plum—the National Wom- 
en’s Singles Championship—eluded her. 

Slim, hazel-eyed, vivacious, and bru- 
nette, the hard-luck Sarah won the heart 
of the usually unresponsive Forest Hills 
gallery. It reacted sympathetically to her 
shrieks of delight when she made a tell- 
ing shot, her cries of despair when she 
muffed one. And she muffed too many. 
For thirteen years there inevitably was 
Helen Wills or tlelen Jacobs or Alice 
Marble to snatch final victory from her. 

Yet, during those same years, Sarah ac- 
cumulated more national titles (singles 
and doubles, indoors and out) than any 
other woman. She won the National 
Women’s Doubles Championship eight 
times and, with Cooke, the French and 
English mixed doubles in 1939. 


Mr. Doubles: Not having taken up 
the game until he was 17, Elwood Cooke 
had to develop his ‘style by meticulous 
pelican. A Portland, Ore., boy, he 
ayed in high school and in every tourna- 
ment he could get to. Each winter he 
practiced under the tutelage of Tom 
Stow (who developed Don Budge) and 
in the summer he hit the tournament 
trail. It was not until the fall of 1936, 
when he had been playing four years, that 

received national notice and rank. 

But, even in 1939, the United States 

wn Tennis Association thought so little 


aaa of Cooke’s chances at Wimbledon that 





* Moreover, camel caravans are slow-moving 





Only fifty cents a day 
hires a Camel! 


N Southern Arabia you can hire a camel, 

plus the required attendant, for about 
50 cents a day. 

Sounds cheap! But let’s see. . . 

If you wanted to move a #on of freight, 
you’d need 4 camels. Total cost per day—$2. 

























ships of the desert—average around 15 miles 
a day. So your cost per ton mile figures out to 
13 cents...and that’s expensive transportation! 

On the Erie and other American Railroads, 
where workers are paid many times as much 
as a camel attendant, and each freight car 
costs the price of 70 camels, shippers can 
move freight at high speeds for an average 
cost of not 13 cents... but less tham 1 cent a 
ton mile! 

This kind of low-cost mass transportation, 
created by the: private capital of individual 
investors, enables the Erie and other rail- 
roads to meet the needs of our mass produc- 
tion economy. Under the American Way of 
Life, we have achieved the greatest industrial 
capacity and the highest standard of living 
any nation has ever known. 


a>, 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 










Trade Your Folding Money 
For Fighting Money 
-- - BUY WAR BONDS 
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OF SAN JOAQUIN 
FRUIT IN QUR 
FRUIT LIQUEURS 


Taste San Joaquin peaches, plums, 
apricots, cherries and nectarines in 
Croix Royale Fruit Liqueurs! The 
brandy base has been distilled from 
fresh fruits in pot stills. 

Send for free recipe booklet. Write Dept. N. 


CAMEO VINEYARDS CO., Fresno, Calif. 





CROIX ROYALE 


Say Croy Royal 
Suutcl 7 
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In the very midst of all 
New York’s most stimu- 
lating activities, the 
Hotel Chatham retains 
a spirit of calm serenity 
which busy visitors find 
most appealing. Its 
large, pleasantrooms and 
suites, its thoughtful 
service, invite rest and 
relaxation. Three distinc- 
tive restaurants gratify- 
ing a variety of moods. 
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they gave him only a round-trip ticket, al- 
though they paid full hotel, traveling, and 
personal expenses for all the others. Cooke 
upset the applecart, however, and assured 
an American victory by eliminating Eng- 
land’s No. 1 player, Bunny Austin, and 
Germany’s ace, Henner Henkel. But he 
didn’t win the title. His opponent in the 
finals was Bobby Riggs who made good 
his boast: “I never played in a tourna- 
ment you [Cooke] won. yet.” 


All in the Family: Sarah and Elwood 
were married in October, 1940, after her 
divorce from Marshal Fabyan Jr. The 
Cookes’ honeymoon was a tennis tour of 
South America. He and Coach Stow 
thought Sarah’s defensive style was hold- 
ing her back. So Elwood gave up com- 





_ Max P. Haas 
Back to the nets: Mr. and Mrs. Cooke 


petitive tennis to help Sarah. work out 
an aggressive, accurate backhand. 

The Cookes and Stow spent hours each 
day practicing. In September 1941, their 
persistence paid off. On her fourteenth 
attempt, the new, fighting Sarah Palfrey 
Cooke won the National Women’s Singles 
Championship at Forest Hills. Asked how 
they celebrated their victory, Sarah said: 
“We couldn't. Elwood was a nervous 
wreck. He came home and went to bed 
without his dinner.” 

Elwood has had a long time to recuper- 
ate. Now discharged, after almost three 


years as a specialist in the Navy’s athletic. 


program he is in top plrysical condition. 
The Cookes have spent as much time as 
possible playing against each other and 
teaching 2%-year-old Diana Palfrey Cooke 
to retrieve stray balls. Her parents are 
sure she is a future champion. — 

In the immediate future, the Cookes 
confidently look forward to the grass 
court tournament; and then—the 1945 
National Chai ‘ips at Forest Hills. 
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Hear Seeing 














In the big roller-bearing factory, a 
blind operator quickly ground the diam. 
eters of rolls, cones, and cups for precision 
bearings. As he finished each piece, he 
paused, ears cocked. From a small conical 
loudspeaker mounted on the back of his 
chair came a high, shrill note. That meant 
the worker had overshot the specified size 
limit for the article. Had the note been 
low, the dimensions would havé been 
under the right size; if “middle,” com- 
pletely accurate. 

This electronic sound-checking device, 
which was demonstrated last week for 
the first time at the Timken Roller Bear. 
ing Co., Canton, Ohio, is that company’s 
contribution to the program for reem- 
ploying sightless war veterans, as well 
as other blind workers. 

The three notes are produced by an 
electronic oscillator, cdntrolled by relays 
connected to three indicator lights on the 
electronic gauging system. For men who 
can see, the lights give a quick. visual 
check of the accuracy of their work. For 
the blind, the three notes of the sound 
device correspond to the three lights. 
Both visual and sound indicators measure 
as close as one five-millionth of an inch 
over or under a specified diameter. 


Saal 


The New B Vitamin 


In 1941, Dr. Roger J. Williams of the 
University of Texas announced the isola- 
tion of a new member of the vitamin B- 
complex group. It was folic acid (from 
the Latin word folium, or leaf), so-called 
because of its abundance in leaves and 
grass. The vitamin is also found in liver, 
kidney, and yeast. 

Subsequent experiments at the uni- 
versities of Missouri, Arkansas, and Wis- 
consin and by United States Public 
Health authorities demonstrated that the 
absence of folic acid brought on severe 
anemia in chickens and serious symptoms, 
ending in death, in monkeys. But there 
was never enough $f the vitamin avail- 
able to learn its exact clinical value: it 
took a ton of liver to produce one-tenth 
of an ounce of folic acid. 

Last week, the American Cyanamid 
Co. announced that the elusive vitamin, 
which has puzzled scientists for almost 
five years, has at last been synthesized. 
Limited quantities of the artificial prep- 


aration will be made immediately avail- - 


able to scientists who will try out its 
effects, or the effects of its absence, on 
human beings. Their best guesses: that 
a diet deficient in folic Sal day cause 
leucopenia and agranulocytosis (com- 
plete or nearly complete absence of one 
kind of white blood cell); and that the 
low white blood count in some users of 


sulfa drugs mav be caused by lack of 


folic acid in " ‘om. 
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Living and listening 


Los aot na AAP 


This is it! The phonograph-radio you’ve dreamed 
about. The automatic phonograph is a musical 
instrument that brings the concert hall and the 
theatre right into your living room. A featherlight 

touch and out comes Motorola’s exclusive ROLL- 





cys O-MATIC* record changer. Over half an hour of 
3 a musical entertainment of your own choosing .. . 
















pany’s 
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S well 


without annoying interruption for record changing. 
The radio is an electronic marvel .. . from the 
laboratories of the Motorola engineers who origin- 
ated and developed the battle-famous ‘‘Handie 
Talkie” and “Walkie Talkie”. The radio and phono- 
graph control panel is uniquely designed for com- 
fortable TOP-VUE{ tuning. For better living and 
listening, see and hear the new Motorola Radios. 
You can depend on it—there’ll be none finer! 


GALVIN MFG. CORPORATION + CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS - 


*tTwo more exclusive Motorola Radio Firsts! 
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ART 





Is America Like That? 


Thanks to their American friends, Rus- 
sian artists have their homework cut out 
for them. Last week the Art Committee 
of the National Council of American-So- 
viet Friendship, of which Paul Manship, 
the sculptor, is chairman, exhibited 800 
photographs of paintings and sculpture 
donated by 150 American artists to be 
studied by artists of the Soviet Union. 

Hard to look at and naturally much less 
satisfactory than the real thing, this ex- 
hibit will nonetheless give persevering 
Soviet artists a good idea of the 57 va- 
rieties of American art. 

Whether or not the American artists so 
intend, those of the Soviet may well look 
upon this show as picturing life in Ameri- 
ca. And many of the paintings have s‘irred 
controversy here on just that point. Wher- 
ever possible the artists contributed “so- 
cially conscious” works. But there are 
plenty of lush nudes (Waldo Peirce’s 








“Noon” by Lee—rural amour... and “Shore Leave” by Cadmus—urban amour 


“Siesta in the Barn”), idyllic love scenes 
(Doris Lee’s “Noon”) , raucous love scenes 
(Paul Cadmus’s “Shore Leave”), and 
pleasant landscapes (Adolf Dehn’s “Tom 
Schlecta and His Place”). 


Po 


Sea Drawer 


The merchant marine has no official 
artists, but certain ships have had their 
semi-official “drawer.” He is Robert Cron- 
bach, whose sea drawings and portraits 
will go on show at the A.C.A. Gallery in 
New York next week. 

Actually the boyish-looking Cronbach 
(aged 37) is a sculptor and a successful 
one. At the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts he won two Cresson Traveling 
Scholarships and, in 1940,. received a 
$16,000 commission for sculptures for the 
Social Security Building in Washington. 
His male and female “floating sculptures” 
of aluminum and cheesecloth soaked in 
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Midtown Galleries 


’ plaster were the talk of the New York 


- rowed” from the bulletin board. But there 
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night club, Café Society Uptown. 

When war started the Social Security 
sculpture project was frozen. Cronbach, 
father of three children, went to work in 
a war plant. But a year ago he joined the 
merchant marine. 

On a transport, hospital ships, and Lib- 
erty ships, Cronbach worked first as mess 
boy, later as fireman-water tender. One 
Liberty ship captain wanted insignia on 
the white smokestack and Cronbach pro- 
vided two 12-foot-long, bright red grey- 
hounds. On the Charles Bulfinch headed 
for Murmansk he painted a mess-hall 
mural with an American flag on one side, 
the Russian flag on the other, and in be- 
tween a Liberty ship with a sea gull fly- 
ing above it. 


It’s Fun to Draw: Aside from such 
projects, Cronbach spent his spare time 
making bold, strong drawings—portraits 
and sketches of the crew. These drawings 
are simple but realistic, unlike the artist’s 
sculpture which is semi-abstract. “It’s 
good,” Cronbach ‘says, “once in a while 
to go straight to life. Besides, it’s fun to 
draw to please people.” 

Cronbach pleased the seamen almost 
too well, with the result that he arrived 
home minus more than half his drawings. 
Some he gave away, others were “bor- 


were compensations. One grateful seaman 
did the artist’s laundry in return for deco- 
rative pin-up girls on a suitcase. 


Po 


Art Emeritus at 41 


As big a figure in Britain’s art as Win- 
ston Churchill was in politics a week ago, 
Sir Kenneth Clark last week resigned as 
director of the National Gallery. He re- 
fused to reveal his future plans. A great 
authority on Italian art and an outspoken 
champion of modern painters, Clark be- 
came director eleven years ago at the 
unheard-of age of 30. The trustees of the 
London Museum wanted fresh blood and 
guts, and got them in this well-dressed. 
young man who looked like a broker. 

The son of a wealthy thread manufac- 
turer and member of the Clyde yachting 
set, Clark started painting and collecting 
ge prints at an early age and 

ad a reputation as an art authority at 
14. He was keeper of the department 
of fine art in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford when he was appointed to 
the National Gallery. There he worked to 
bring art to the people but consistently re- 
fused to lower gallery standards to do so. 

His Scottish mother, Clark claimed, set 
the keynote to his career. “Don't waste 
your money on unimportant trifles,” she 
advised the boy. “Spend it on something 
worth-while, like pictures.” He did. Today 
he has an outstanding private collection 
of Renaissance masters, French moderns, 
and British contemporaries. And as Na- 
tional Gallery director, he spent thousands 
of pounds annually on acquisitions. 

















enthusiastic customer 


Multiply the whole-souled enthusiasm of 
this youngster approximately four mil- 
lion* times. Give due consideration to 
a bank deposit slip of $4,526,361 ,000.* 
That should provide a rough idea of the 
potential purchasing power of Philadel- 
phia, third city of the U. S. and one of 
the nation’s leading markets. 


Important feature of this city, aside 
from its size and population, is the high 
proportion of home ownership and the 
accompanying desires for a wide va- 
riety of articles that make the home 
comfortable and attractive. The pur- 
- *Philadelphia and its trading area. 


‘ 


chases of kitchen equipment alone, 
mechanical and electrical, in 1941 ex- 
ceeded $20,000,000.* Present needs 
and wants of Philadelphia home owners 
will increase this to sizable proportions 
when the merchandise is available 
again. The money is being earmarked 
now for these future purchases. 


Reach these people with the story of 
your products and you'll need more 
colored pins for the sales map. It is 
surprisingly easy to do, for here is a 
large city where 4 out of 5 of its families 
daily read one newspaper. 
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Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 


That newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. It goes home in this 
city of homes. It is used regulariy as 
a shopping guide when the family is 
deciding on individual and collective 
purchases. It has a circulation of more 
than 600,000, the largest evening cir- 
culation in America. 


In Philadelphia — 
nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 











Leakproof water pump seal is another 
important industrial application for 
HYCAR SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


HEN the radiator of your car 

steams it’s probably because 
the water pump packing has failed. 
The pump leaks and lets the cool- 
ing solution get too low, causing 
overheating, which may severely 
damage or ruin the engine. 

That’s why, just before the war 
started, a new type pump was de- 
veloped that did away with the old 
style packings that sprung leaks 
because of wrong adjustment or 
normal wear. Because the shaft of 
this new pump required a special 
type seal, it was fortunate a new 
material had been developed that 
would do the job—Hycar synthetic 
rubber, whose combination of prop- 
erties made possible a seal that would 
stand all anti-freezes; that would 
stay resilient and maintain a positive 
seal even in very hot or very cold 
solutions; that wouldn’t wear out 
from rubbing against the shaft during 
millions of revolutions. 

The partially exploded view above 
shows the seal, notched to engage 
the impeller which holds it against 
the housing. Thompson Products, 
Inc., world’s largest maker of auto- 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


motive and aircraft parts, have al- 
ready made hundreds of thousands 
of these pumps. They’ll make mil- 
lions more for the better, more effi- 
cient motor cars of the future. 


Parts made from Hycar have made 
equally important contributions every- 
where in industry. Tests in your own 
applications will prove that Hycar 
is the material to use for long-time 
dependable performance. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 





CHECK THESE SUPERIOR — 
FEATURES OF HYCAR 


EXTREME OJL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 

sional stability of parts. 

HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. e 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—5O% greater than 
natura lrubber. 


1. 
2. 


4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures. 
re FLEXIBILITY—down to 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT —15 25% I han 
a as 


many other synthetic 
7. AGE RESIST. resistant to 
or cracking from 
8. RANGE—compounds con be varied 
from extremely soft to bone hord. 
TO METAL will 
not adheret o metals even con- 
tact vader pressure. (Metal can be 
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EDUCATION 


Texas on Trial 


Just when students of the oil-rich 
University of Texas had resigned them. 
selves to a lone fight against their re. 
gents, the Southern Association of Col. 
leges and Secondary Schools* came 
through handsomely. On July 22 J. R, 
Robinson, its secretary, telegraphed 
Acting President Theophilus 
Painter that his institution had been 
placed on probation until “such time as 
the association is assured of the full ob. 
servances of its principles and standards,” 

Accused of usurping the powers of 
their president and faculty for several 
years, Texas regents climaxed their “high- 
handedness” by ousting President Homer 





sommes 





International 
Rainey: He wins partial vindication 


P. Rainey on Nov. 1, 1944, when he 
protested the firing of three economics 
professors who had attempted to de- 
fend labor at an. antilabor mass meet- 
ing in Dallas (Newsweek, Nov. 13, 
1944). This action led the American As- 
sociation of University Professors to in- 
vestigate, and conclude that the dismiss- 
al of the professors violated intellectual 
freedom. 

_ Implicit in the Southern Association's 
edict is a warning that the university 
must clean house within a year or incur 
more drastic reprisals. During the period 
of probation Texas credits will not be 
accepted by members of the Southern 
Association. 


The Governor’s Defense: Texas stu- 
dents reacted promptly. At_an informal 
meeting they held the board of regents 





®One of seven national and i accrediting 
agencies, the association lists 28 Texas colleges an 
requirements. 
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“responsible fér the disgrace that has 
fallen on the university” and insisted that 
they “take immediate and vigorous ac- 
tion.” Student placards ran the gamut 


‘from an ironic: “Thanks, Regents” to 


“Hang the Regents and the Governor.” 

Ex-President Rainey, currently a non- 
paid member of the university staff, saw 
the action as inevitable. “I made repeated 
efforts to dissuade them (the regents) 
from courses leading to disaster. Through 
both ignorance and willfulness they have 
failed to carry out the trust imposed up- 
on them.” 

Dudley K. Woodward, president of the 
board of regents, and Gov. Coke R. Ste- 
venson, who appointed all nine regents, 
were unwilling to comment in detail. But 
the governor went on record: “We have 
a good board, a good president, a good 
faculty, and a good university.” Think- 
ing it over, he amended his statement. 


“Make the ‘good’ ‘excellent’,” he said. 


Qo 


Now, the Harvard Plan 


General education has been neglected in 
Harvard College, and—a matter of more 
critical import—it is being increasingly neg- 
lected in secondary schools throughout the 
nation. 

‘Deprived of its liberalizing effects, our 
antihumane specialists are eventually going 
to give us an assembly-line society. 

Deplorable consequences are already be- 
deviling us: Never in the history of the 
world have vulgarity and debilitation beat so 
insistently on the mind as they do now from 
screen, radio, and newsstand. 


For two years the foregoing and sim- 
ilar criticisms have faced Harvard Uni- 
versity’s faculty. 

Challenged by an educational program 
they felt was going disastrously awry, 
President James Bryant Conant and the 
Fellows of Harvard College in January 


Committee on the Objectives of a Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society to con- 
sider the problem. The committee was 
cautioned that the education of the three- 
fourths of secondary-school graduates 
who do not attend college was vastly 
more important than that of the one- 
fourth who do. 

Assisted by nationally known edu- 
cators, twelve Harvard professors from 
the faculties of arts, sciences, and educa- 
tion under the chairmanship ‘of Dean 
Paul H. Buck probed, quizzed, pondered, 
and finally published their recommenda- 
tions Aug. 1 in a book called “General 
Education in a Free Society.”* As Presi- 
dent Conant implies in his introduction, 
that it might have been more appro- 
priately titled, “A Study of American 

ucation.” 

Following instructions to the percent- 
age point, the scholars devoted three- 

s of their report to secondary 
schools. As justification, they cited these 





*267 pages. Harvard University Press. $2. 


1943 granted $60,000 and appointed a- 
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Written more than 200 
years ago, the superb 
compositions of Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach 
still stand unsurpassed 
in the annals of music. 
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Comes the MONTEREY PIPE, 
Made of Finest Mission Briar. 


Giant 
Mission Briar 
Burls 


MONTEREY 
Specimen Grain 


$5 


(also Select 
Grain $3.50) 


MISSION BRIAR 


actual size 


From Sunny Slopes of California's Pacific Coast 





Rare growths that grow just 
above-ground—mellow and fine 





Like all rare burl-growths, MISSION BRIAR reveals the strang- 
est grain of any of Nature’s woods. It is so interlaced and in- 
terwoven that it arouses surprised admiration, and is a perfect 
formation or textu¥e fora pipe whicn-will wear -wnusuany 
well, and smoke with remarkably fine flavor and coolness. 
Found only in the MISSION Country of California, these 
Mission-Briar burls are cut and seasoned in California. Look 
for MONTEREY PIPES, made of MISSION BRIAR, at your dealer’s. 


Operation No. 1—“‘Topping;’ tak- 
ing off trunk, branches, useless 
for pipe. Next advertisement will 
show how burl is pulled from 
ground. 


Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. 
630 Fifth Ave. * New York 20, N.Y. 
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facts: From 1870 to 1940 the American 
population tripled. In those 70 years high- 
school enrollment multiplied 90 times, © 





The F 
What Cambridge Proposes: Althou 







its thesis is neither novel nor bold, the & ,: — 
Harvard committee’s book will up. piact . 
doubtedly stir educational circles. Accept- gente 
ing the three traditional areas of learning ik ee 
—natural science, social studies, and the ape 





humanities—the committee deplored the ey 


current emphasis on vocational, trade, 

































and other specialized education at the ex- tax 
pense of “man’s corporate life, his inner -_ : 
vision and standards.” » <i 
Specifically, it recommended that high- P aden 
school students spend at least half their (“In 
time (preferably 75 per cent) on a “core” t 
curriculum built around English, the hu- — : 
manities (literature, philosophy, music, =. in 
painting, etc.), science and mathematics, * 1d j 
and the social studies (government, eco- oawt 
nomics, etc.). Such courses would be 
designed to foster in the student the 2° th 
ability “to think effectively, communicate thing . 
thought, make relevant judgments, and aout 
discriminate among values.” who fir 
Throughout its report the committee C'St. 
reiterated the main, baffling problem: the jg OUP’ 
difficulty, and necessity, of reconciling then - 
the specialized training which a student jg tian W 
must take to earn a living with those cul- idly de 
tural subjects which make him a better civilize 
member of society. «“Oh 
motion 
Where Chicago Leads: If the com- § the ev 
mittee recommendations are applied to § sume 
Harvard College—and the acclaim with A f 
which they were received indicates they J ment: 
will be—Harvard’s elective system will go j your c 
overboard. President Robert M. Hutchins 
of Chicago, whose institution is already Dor 
pioneering along the path laid out for 9 lecture 
Harvard, once said: “The great criminal § lics as 
was President Eliot, who applied his @ direct 
genius, skill, and longevity to the task of  exercis 
robbing American youth of their cultural § throug 
heritage.” Although the Eliot-sponsored @ Actual 
* eléctive system was modified, notably by § by on 
President A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard & nies c: 
undergraduates have long shopped the & ing th 
curriculum for anything that appealed J Code 
to them. Today no single course in the  Motior 
college is a must. tors of 
The committee’s proposed system among 
would prescribe three courses: “Great @ the ri; 
~- Fexts of Literature,” “Western Thought fives 
and institutions,” and studies in physical ormid 
and biological science. (Although the & er. Th 
study of languages, even Russian, is § Code 
recommended for high schools, linguis- § 2 forr 
tics were omitted from the Harvard § Mund 
program, as they are from Chicago’s.) A Ster 
minimum of six in the sixteen courses § Bishoy 
necessary for the bachelor’s degree would F was it 
be in general education. These courses § includ 
would differ from high-school subjects § laity \ 





in degree but not in kind, and, the re- 
port warned, “general and specific edv- 
cation must not be placed in competi 
tion with each other. 

Smaller colleges, already exploring a 
swing back to the “wisdom of the ages, 
call the program timely. 
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RELIGION 


The Pope and the Movies 


Members of the Motion Picture Execu- 
tive Committee of Hollywood, who know 
audiences from A to Z in anybody’s thea- 
ter, visited the Vatican recently and were 
granted an audience with Pope Pius XII. 
Something new and disquieting was 
added to their experience. 

His Holiness, tacitly but with unmis- 
takable meaning, took them to task. The 
text of the sermon: “Clean up those 
pictures.” 

Admonitions from the Pope: 

(“In receiving you most cordially we 
cannot repress the thought of the social 
responsibility upon you in your country 
and in the world—the vast power you 
wield in affecting social life.” 

¢ “What is it that enters from the screen 
into the inner recesses of the mind—some- 
thing that will make for a better citizen, 
industrious, law-abiding, God-fearing, 
who finds his joy in wholesome pleasure?” 
@ “St. Paul wrote that bad conversation 
corrupts good manners. What was true 
then is no less true today. Bad conversa- 
tio when accompanied by conduct viv- 
idly depicted flouts the laws of God and 
civilized decency.” 

@“Oh, the immense amount of good the 
motion picture can effect! That is why 
the evil spirit wishes to pervert this in- 
strument for his own impious purposes.” 

A final word softened the impeach- 
ment: “It is encouraging to know that 
your committee is aware of the danger.” 





Double Trouble: The Pope’s little 
lecture may be read by American Catho- 
lis as an exhortation to tighten the in- 
direct censorship which they already 
exercise over Hollywood productions 
through the Catholic Legion of Decency. 
Actually, no motion picture produced 
by one of the major American compa- 
nies can be released without first meet- 
ing the prescriptions of the Production 
Code Administration, an affiliate of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America (the Hays Office). But 
among agencies which high-pressure for 

rigorous -treatment the Hays Office 
es all productions is the Legion, a 
ormidable and never-to-be-ignored pow- 
er, The executive head of the Production 
Code Administration is Joseph I. Breen, 
a former employe of Cardinal George 
Mundelein of Chicago. 

Stemming from a meeting of Catholic 
Bishops in 1933, the Legion of Decency 
was inaugurated the following year “to 
include the personal cooperation of the 

ity with the hierarchy in endeavorin 


°. 


to prevent the showing of obscene an 


ivious pictures.” Catholics were asked 


.to take a pledge (and to renew it an- 


tually) not to patronize pictures con- 
demned by the Legion. The Legion 
issues weekly lists giving the moral 
evaluation of current films. 


“ 
o 











Needle Bearings Help 
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Operate Cowl Flaps 


— of B-29 Superfortress 


Maximum performance for minimum weight and size is 
the first requirement for each component part of a modern 
airplane. Hence it’s no surprise that some critically- 
important moving parts of the Lear, Inc. mechanism for 
operating cowl flaps on the mighty Boeing B-29 Super- 
fortress, for instance, turn on light weight, compact 
Torrington Needle Bearings. Their full complement of 
small rollers packs high capacity into minimum space... 
provides efficient, reliable anti-friction performance under 
all operational conditions. 


Can you visualize such Torrington Needle Bearing 
advantages in terms of your product...aircraft. or auto- 
motive equipment...machine or portable tools... farm, 


’ textile, household or other equipment that you want to 


operate with maximum anti-friction ease, combined with 
minimum size, weight—and cost? Our Catalog 32, show- 
ing the wide range of types, sizes and applications, will 
help you. Why not write us for your copy today? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


' Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Beston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 


-San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles Toronto > London, England 
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Pilgrims for Profit 


Mrs. Felicia Hemans, pietistic versifier 
and sentimental novelist, was returning 
from the greengrocer’s one day when she 
started to read the old newspaper. in 
which her purchases had been wrapped. 
So taken was she by the account of a 
celebration in Plymouth, Mass. (this was 
back in 1824), that she wrote a poem. . . 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod! 
They have left untouched what there they 
found— 
Freedom to worship God. 


the “stern and rockbound coast where the 


breaking waves dashed high,” became. 


famous. A great myth was born that his- 
torians have been correcting ever since. 

One day a member of the meticulous 
Channing family of Boston visited Mrs. 
Hemans and, after saying a few nice 
things about her hymn, began picking it 
to pieces, line by line. “The soil where 
first they trod,” he explained, was not 
Plymouth but Cape Cod. Furthermore, 
the Pilgrims were seeking something more 
than “freedom to worship God,” which 
they had already enjoyed in Holland. 
Also, the Mayflower was not a bark, as 
she had it, but a ship. And, as everyone 
knew, the sandy. coast of Plymouth was 
anything but rockbound. 

At this juncture Mrs. Hemans burst 
into tears. But her poetic conception of 
the Pilgrim Fathers has prevailed, fos- 
tered by Henry Sargent’s group portrait, 
“The Landing of the Fathers in 1620,” 
known to every American schoolchild. 

Now comes George F. Willison, latest 


An early illustration of a boozy Pilgrim-Indian shindig near Plymouth 


of the long line of historians intent upon 
“telling the truth about the Pilgrims,” 
determined to set the record straight. His 
long book, quite undistinguished as to 
style but crammed with information, is 
the most complete history and group- 
biography of Plymouth Plantation and its 
inhabitants yet compiled. 


Pilgrims Weren't Puritans: Either 


extravagant praise or foolish abuse has ° 


been accorded the Pilgrims by most 
writers, Willison points out. Even at 
this late date few realize the great re- 
ligious, social, and ideological differences 


- between the Pilgrims of Plymouth and 
Thenceforward both the Pilgrims, and - 


the Puritans who settled north of them 
around Boston Bay. The Pilgrims were 
not the glum, sober-sided, ultra-moral- 
istic, asexual saints that for years were 
pictured in the primary text books. In- 
stead they were very alive, often humor- 
ous, and given to enjoying the good things 
of life. They came to this country seeking 
profits from the market place as well as 
profits at the throne of God. 

Leaning heavily on Bradford’s famous 
history “Of Plimoth Plantation” (the only 
contemporary report on the colony) and 
on the indefatigable researches of such 
famed antiquarians as Henry Martyn 


Dexter, Edward Arber, and Charles Ed- 


ward Banks--who spent their lifetimes 
resurrecting the story of Plymouth—Willi- 
son tells the entire tale in detail. 

The result is a crowded panorama of 
busy people, trading, fighting, and dick- 
ering with the Indians, falling in love, 
marrying, raising families, bickering 
amongst themselves, dying—all very hu- 
man men and women. Isaac Allerton, the 
first rugged individualist, who snarled the 





Culver 


i 








accounts presumably for his own gain 
and who was exiled only to make and 
lose a fortune in Virginia and West Indiay 
trade, comes in for his full share of atten. 
tion. And so does that stuffy little tip. 
hatted soldier, Myles Standish. 

Not only the individuals but the col. 
lective life of Plymouth is described. And 
it was far from being isolated. Traffic be. 
tween Plymouth and London was busy, 
For the Pilgrims were traders, as well as 
farmers. Funds occupied their times al- 
most as much as worship did. 












The Pastor’s Error: The book is filled 
with anecdotes, some fresh, others hack- 
neyed. The notes at the end of the book 
are delightful. There one finds this charm. 
ing tale, which helps round out Will- 
son’s account: ; 

“The Pilgrims believed that if a child 
were born on Wednesday it was con- 
ceived on Wednesday—which led to great 
embarrassment at times, for many a child 
was unhappily born on a Sabbath. Some 
ministers were disposed to question the 
propriety of baptizing children born on 
that day. One pastor loved to thunder on 
the subject—unti] his wife presented him 
with twins one Sabbath, just after the 
morning service, when it was the pastor's 
custom to retire for what the congregs- 
tion had always presumed was rest and 
meditation.” . 

Willison does not “debunk” the Pil- 
grims. His purpose is to present a real- 
istic picture of these weavers, smiths, 
carpenters, printers, tailors, indentured 
servants, and slaves, who made up the 
“little band of pilgrims” who waded 
ashore through mud and sand and scram- 
bled over what we now revere as Plym- 
outh Rock. He gives what will probabl 
long remain the ultimate word about Pit 
grim history and Pilgrim lore. (Saints 
AND STRANGERS: BEING THE LIVES OF THE 
PitcriM FATHERS & THEIR FAMILIES, 
WITH THEIR FRIENDS AND FoEs, ETC. By 
George F. Willison. 513 pages. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $3.75.) 
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More Midget Books 


Two bigtime book publishers—Harper 
Brothers and Random House—and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club—bought _ the 
controlling interest in the reprint house 
of Grosset & Dunlap less than a year ago 
(NEwswEEK, Oct. 9, 1944). Last week 
the directors of Grosset & Dunlap and the 
Curtis Publishing Co. announced a new 
joint venture: As soon as more paper is 
available they plan to publish a 25-cent, 
paperbound series called Bantam Books. 
Ian Ballantine, former manager of Pen- 
guin Books, is the third owner and presi- 
dent of Bantam Books, Inc. 

Bantam Books will publish reprints of 
all kinds: novels, nonfiction, poetry, 
humor, and anthologies. Grosset & Dun- 
lap will be responsttlle for editorial policy 
and selection of titles, Curtis for sales and 
distribution. 
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ONE FAMILY— ONE TRADITION FOR 75 YEARS 
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--- Cool, moisture-laden breezes 
sweeping in from the blue Pacific 
temper Washington’s climate 
and give virile life to its abundant vegetation. 


WASHINGTON 
al 


Washington tops all states in apple production. From 
its sunlit orchards, fertile farms, cattle ranches and 
great fisheries . . . its vast forests and rich mines come 
foods, lumber, ores and minerals shipped by the train- 
load over Union Pacific’s Strategic Middle Route, unit- 
ing Washington with the mid-West and the East. 


The state’s citizens confidently look forward to further 
peacetime progress aided by the renewed spirit of indi- 
vidual enterprise. TheColumbia River provides adequate 
irrigation and power for future agricultural and indus- 
trialexpansion.Raw materials, seaport and rail facilities, 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


@ Listen to“ YOUR AMERICA” — Mutual net- 
work — every Sunday afternoon, 4 pm, E. W. T. 


See Og FF 44, red Pa ar 
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healthful living conditions—all are available in Wash- 
ington. These advantages provide opportunities for 
postwar industries and enterprising homeseekers. 


As in the past, Washington again will be host to thou- 
sands of vacationists. And Union Pacific will provide 
unexcelled transportation to the beautiful Pacific North- 
west empire wherein may be found so much of the 
scenic splendor of your America. 


NOTE: Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb. 
for information regarding industrial or busi- 


ness sttes in Washington or other western states. 
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How Betty Hutton looks as Texas Guinan . . . and how Tex looked playing herself 











MOVIES 








The Guinan Saga 


The fiction isn’t nearly as interesting 
as the facts in “Incendiary Blonde,” and 
there is a good deal more of the former. 
However, by screen-musical standards, 
this purported biography of the late Ma 
Louise Guinan (better known as “Texas 
when she was ribbing her night-club 
customers with a cheerful “Hello, Suck- 
erl”) is gaudy, nostalgic entertainment, 
energetically sparked by Betty Hutton, 
who rides high, wide, and handsome in- 
deed in the title role. 

If you don’t remember (ask Dad, he 
does), Texas Guinan flourished along 
the Roaring Forties during the Speakeasy 
Twenties. The screen play goes back to 
her first appearance in a Wild West 
show, recalls her horse-opera histrionics 
for the silent movies, and thereafter high- 
lights her grease-paint progress from the 
broncos to the bistros. 

According to her present biographers, 
there were two men in Texas's life—a 
gambler-turned-racketeer (Arturo de Cor- 
dova) whom she loved but couldn’t mar- 
ty because he had a wife in a sanitarium, 
and a plausible press agent whom she 
marries on the rebound. Neither emotion- 
al involvement adds anything to the 
gaiety of the occasion, and Texas’s pre- 
ccupation with her imminent death (by 
‘eart disease) and several eminent gang- 


‘ers (by way of the Volstead Act) falls 


considerably short of effective drama. 
Under the circumstances, the film’s ap- 
peal stems chiefly from its rose-colored 
re-creation of a fabulous era. Necessaril 
ited to showing how the night-clu 
denizens of the day lived, Paramount 
some seven sets for. production num- 


bers to create an authentic milieu for 
Betty Hutton’s Miss Guinan. Miss Hutton, 
whose acting ability is rapidly approach- 
ing her confident way with a song, su 
plies most of the zest. Barry Fitzgerald 
helps out with an appealing character- 
ization as Miss Guinan’s improvident 
father. The production numbers include 
an anachronistic boogie-woogie interlude 
by Maurice Rocco and an.album of such 
period pieces as “Oh, By Jingo,” “Row- 
Row-Row,” and “What Do You Want 
to Make Those Eyes at Me For?” (INCEN- 
DIARY BLONDE. Paramount. George Mar- 
shall, director. Joseph Sistrom, producer. 
Technicolor.) : 


o~—_ 


Pellagra, Pickin’, and Hope 


Despite the magnolia and old-lace im- 
plications of its title, “The Southerner” is 
one of Hollywood’s infrequent attempts 
td come to grips with real people in ad- 
versity. This picture is documentary in its 
realism, and almost entirely success- 
ful in demonstrating the honesty of 
its intentions. 

’ Based on George Sessions Perry’s novel, 
“Hold Autumn in Your Hand,” the film 
reports one year in the life of a migra- 
tory worker whose love of independence 
and the good earth impels him to become 
a tenant farmer. Turning his back on the 
chancy security of his job, Sam Tucker 
(Zachary Scott) trucks his pitifully 
meager collection of household goods, 
his wife (Betty Field), his two chil- 
dren, and grandma (Beulah Bondi) to 
a few acres of promising bottom land 
bordering a Texas river. 

The house is a dismal hovel, stagger- 
ing on its last sills—anathema to the carp- 
ing, querulous old grandma who remem- 
bers better days. The Tuckers, destitute 
and half-starved, survive the first winter 








NOW AS FAMILIAR. 
AND NECESSARY AS 
THE FIRST AID STATION 


In the middle thirties salt tablets were 
a novel idea, Today practically all 
leading industrial plants wouldn’t think 
of eliminating either salt tablets or 
first aid stations. Both are essential — 
the one to help prevent accidents, the 
other to repair them, 


When workers sweat, their bodies lose 

essential salt. This loss causes Heat-Fag, 

inalertness, fatigue, heat prostrations. 

om increase. Production goes 
own. 


Morton’s Salt Tablets at every drink- 
ing fountain provide an easy, simple, 
effective way to restore this vital salt 
lost through sweat. The cost is less 
than a cent a man per week, 


In salt tablets, as with other grades 
and types of salt, Morton is the recog- 
nized leader. Order Morton’s Salt 
Tablets and Dispensers from your dis- 
tributor or directly from this advertise- 
ment. Write for free folder 
today . . . Morton Salt Co., 
310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, 





















MORTON'S DISPENSERS 


They deliver salt tablets, one at 
a time, quickly, cleanly — no 
waste. Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 


800 Tablet size © © = = = $3.25 
@® e e @ ®@ @ 


MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 


Morton's Salt Tablets are available either . 
plain or with dextrose. 


Case of 9,000, 10-grain salt tablets $2.60 
Salt Dextrose Tablets, case of 9,000 $3.15 


MORTON’S 


SALT TABLETS 
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A NEW FINANCING PLAN 
to see you through 


Termination and Reconversion 
to Profit 


Ww 


O matter what sources of funds 
you have used in the past, you 
owe it to the future of your business 
to investigate Commercial Credit’s 
new Commercial Financing Plan. 
For here is a broad-gauge plan de- 
veloped specifically to help business 
meet the financing problems of the 
reconversion period and the critical 
years ahead. 


Without interference with your 
management . . . without restricting 
your operations in any way . . . this 
plan makes thousands or millions 
quickly available at drastically re- 
duced rates. 


Under this plan you will have no 
balances to maintain . . . no worries 
about renewals, calls or periodic 
clean-ups of your loans. Instead, 
you will have funds at your disposal 
to use as needed under a continuing 
arrangement . . . which combines 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


the features of permanent financing 
with the flexibility and economy of 
borrowing on a day-to-day basis.: 


What’s more, under this plan, you 
will not be handicapped by a short 
line of credit which lets you borrow 
just enough to keep going under 
normal conditions, but which may 
fail to meet your need just when the 
need is greatest. Instead, you will 
have ample funds available to meet 
unusual situations, grasp oppor- 
tunities, expand volume and in- 
crease profits. - 


We will welcome the opportunity 
to show you how this plan can meet 
any need for funds in your business 

. and contribute to more pro- 
fitable operation . .. at a lower net 
cost for the money you need and 
use. For full information and prompt 
cooperation, write, wire or phone 
the nearest office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


\ 
\ 
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OMMERCIAL CREDIT 
\\ CONP ANY 


Capital and Surplus more tha! 
| \MWORE 2, MWD. 


<5, 000,007 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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on faith and the symbolic warmth of the 
kitchen stove. In their hours of greatest 
need Sam kills a fat ‘possum; his wife 
scissors a coat for the little girl from 
grandma’s blanket. 

And come spring, while Sam plows the 
rich land and plants his cotton, his 
undernourished son is dying of pella- 
gra. A psychopathically embittered neigh. 
bor (J. Carrol Naish) refuses them the 
milk and green vegetables that might 
save the boy’s life. But one way or an- 
other, the Tuckers persist. And then, 
when Sam’s cotton crop is almost ready 
for harvesting, a torrential storm sub- 
merges the year’s backbreaking labor. 

Jean Renoir, who wrote the adapta- 
tion, directs “The Southerner” with the 
accent on characterization and the ac- 
cumulative incidents that document the 
share-cropper’s underprivileged life and 
hard times. Renoir is fortunate in having 
a cast that makes the Tuckers believable. 
And although he fails to suggest the so- 
cial economy that accounts for the 
share-cropper’s predicament, the director 
succeeds in justifying the optimistic cli- 
max. This finds the. undefeated Tuckers 
relighting the kitchen fire in their storm- 
swept hovel against the prospect of an- 
other winter like the last. (THE Soutn- 
ERNER. United Artists. Jean Renoir, di- 
rector. Leow-Hakim, producer.) 


aaa 


White-Lie Christmas 

In “Christmas in Connecticut” the 
ethics are dubious (even reprehensible, 
if you want to be serious about it), but 
the resulting farce is entertaining enough. 
The heroine is Elizabeth Lane (Barbara 
Stanwyck), an editor of Smart House- 
keeping, who writes with authoritative 
ecstasy about her husband, her baby, and 
their model farm in the Connecticut hills 
where she evolves the recipes that have 
made her name a byword in the nation’s 
kitchens. 

The point is that Miss Lane has neither 
man, child, nor cottage to call her own, 
and couldn’t be trusted to boil a three- 
minute egg. Naturally, she is on a oa 
when her admiring and gourmet publisher | 
(Sydney Greenstreet) invites himself and 
a naval hero (Dennis Morgan) for the 
Yuletide festivities in her hypothetical 
hacienda. Miss Lane gets the country § Pree, 
home by promising to marry a persever- 
ing suitor (Reginald Gardiner) who has 
one, borrows a baby from a neighbor who 
also has one, and continues her cooking 
by proxy (S. Z. Sakall). The suitor, whose 
only fault seems to be a certain steady 
dullness, gets nothing for his house 
lovesick acquiescence to the hoax but 8 
skillful runaround. By the time the Navy 
hero has fallen in love with Miss Lane BCo,. 
and her synthetic domesticity, the com; 
plications are furious, and come faster 
than the laughs. (CHrisrmas IN CON- 
NEcTicuT. Warner Brothers. Peter 
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RADIO. 

Which Commentator? 

Is your favorite radio news commen- 


ytor qualified for his job? What are his 
pilitical leanings? Is his background ade- 
quate to enable him to cope with the pro- 
fund importance .of today’s news? 
Variety, the theatrical trade paper, at- 
tempted a capsule analysis of 30 leading 
ndio “know-it-alls” last week and came 
- then, with outline answers to these and 
} , Ba questions. The survey also pointed 
a postwar trend. Most news programs 
Dor. ae dropping in popularity and Variety's 
survey may well indicate what commen-: 
tators will be dropped after the war. 
These are direct quotes from Variety’s 
rating of the top news broadcasters, ac- 











fe and cording to education, experience, distinc- 
having ff tion, political slant, and qualifications: 
evable, § @H. V. Kaltenborn: Harvard University. 
the so- #Twenty years on The Brooklyn Eagle. 
or the Has been broadcasting since 1922. In- 
lirector tepid worldwide traveler, _ linguist. 
stic cli- Founder of the Association of Radio News 
Tuckers § Analysts. Old-fashioned conservative. 
storm- § Well qualified as analyst. 
of an- # @ Fulton Lewis Jr.: University of Vir- 
Souts- § rinia. Washington correspondent . . . 
oir, di- BStarted in radio by way of reading news 
fashes . . . Covered Cukan revolution, 
1934. Extreme reactionary, pro-monoply 
and big business, anti-labor. Qualifica- 
tions: unlimited contacts with reaction- 
” the WY legislators and big-business lobbyists. 
. ‘ble @Gabriel Heatter: Education: blank. 
ens’; i Was picked up by Donald Flamm. Spoke 
it), but Hie 53 minutes extemporaneously on 
enough. i Hauptmann’s execution for kidnapping of 
Barbara Bi Lin bergh baby. Earns $200,000 a year. 
House- B Politics: confused. Qualifications: “?.” 
oritative H@ Sydney Moseley: Education: blank. 
by, aa London Daily Express. Cairo correspond- 


ent for New York Times . . . Has written 


at have books on spiritualism, the stock exchange, . 


and television. Author of “Love’s Ordeal.” 
Typical British Tory, blimpish. Qualifica- 
tions: has voice like Churchill's. 

@ Edward R. Murrow: Washingtoxi State 
a three- College, Leland Stanford University, Uni- 
a | versity of Washington. Assistant director 


CBS director of talks. Winner of 1948 
Peabody Award “for outstanding report- 
ing of news.” Middle-of-the- liberal. 
Preeminently qualified as news analyst. 
Drew Pearson: Sw ore College. 
Did Quaker -relief work in Balkans. 
Taught college . . . Widely traveled in 
Far East and Pacific. Foreign correspond- 
ent . . . Syndicated columnist. Politics: 
changeable. Qualified as reporter. 
Raymond Swing: Education: blank. 
Twenty-one years as foreign correspond- 
ent. Fourteen years as news analyst .. . 
Correspondent for Chicago Daily News 
it Berlin, 1918. Authority on international 
ce. Author of many important books. 
Middle-of-the-road liberal. Preeminently 
@alified as analyst of national and inter- 
tational affairs, by reason of his long 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
























































t’s natural for you to seek the best engineering talent 
to design and build the finest product, just as you seek to 
employ the highest type of sales organization and the best 
advertising practice. 

Gaylord scientific packaging is a vital aid to all of these 
functions of your business. The extra protection built into 
every Gaylord corrugated and solid fibre container assures 
safe, economical delivery of your product to the dealer 
and consumer. 

It will pay you in many ways to utilize the “plus values” 
inherent in every application of Gaylord scientific package 
ing. For better shipping containers that lead to increased 
sales and profits, stronger, longer lasting materials, and 
finer, more brilliant color printing, decide to let Gaylord 
work with you. 


*& BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW & 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS e KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York e Chicago e San Francisco e Atlanta e New Orleans « Jersey City 


‘Seattle ¢ Houston ¢ Indianapolis ¢ Los e Oakland ¢ Minneapolis 
Dallas ¢ Jacksonville ¢ Columbus ¢ Tampa ¢ Fort Worth e Detroit « Dea 
e 


e San Antonio e Memphis « Milwaukee 
Weslaco ¢ New Haven « Appleton « Hickory 





‘also gave a partial answer to the often. 











AO POLAROID*. Day Glasses 
The Only Sun Glasses 


THAT FILTER REFLECTED GLARE 





\ 
American &Y Optical 


COMPANY 
World’s Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Materials 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Glare reflected from shiny sur- 

faces strains eyes... blurs vision 

_«.. hides details. Polaroid Day 

Glasses filter blinding reflected glare... 

absorb burning ultra-violet rays. Scientific 

lenses admit only useful light...enable you 

to see glare-hidden details ... sharply, 

clearly, comfortably. Armed Forces de- 
mands limit civilian supplies. $1.95 up. 


oT. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 
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for nev 
commer 
to rule 

analysts 


experience and intellectual distinctioy 
@ Lowell Thomas: Graduated from fo 
universities. Former member of Princeton 
faculty. Has written 42 popular books saving § 
intrepid world traveler. Biographer off made in 
“Lawrence of Arabia.” Staunchly con sated o1 
servative. Eminently qualified as reporter, told the 
@ Walter Winchell: New York public 

schools. Columnist . . . Reader's Scope 

Magazine Award of $500 to the Ameri. A . 
can in public life who has made outstand. Time. 
ing ‘contribution to fight against natiy As it 
Fascists. Liberal. Eminently qualified af ond cai 


an indefatigable reporter. Time. I 
The Breakdown: Variety’s appraisal og , 


. ; es i 
raised question of whether or not indi- the } 


vidual political biases cancel out in the CBS to 
long run. It tabbed five newsmen as con-§ , week 
servatives, ten as middle-of-the-roaders, fifteen 
four as liberals, and six as reactionaries Les 
and threw five into miscellaneous cate- i} t 
gories ranging from no political slant to y 


Heatter’s “confused” status. aon 
Of the 80 newsmen, Variety ranked y, ae 
only six (Kaltenborn, Murrow, Swing, Roonis 


Cecil Brown, Maj. George Fielding Eliot, 1 
and John W. Vandercook) as thoroughly a oa 
qualified analysts. Eight others, including d “ 
Winchell, were OK'd as reporters. This bu get 
breakdown indicated that the public big ne 
doesn’t always, want interpretation. Of the 
six qualified analysts, none came near to the ex] 
Winchell’s top 15.5 in the last Hooper Py the 
rating and only Kaltenborn made a rea bucks | 
sonable showing: 7.4. dead, ' 
When the war ends and the demand * ™ay 

















Lace and Satin: Milton CaniffsMae# * - 
Call cartoon siren, the sultry Lace, 6p Scou 
peared over NBC’s New York television ile 
station, WNBT, last Sunday night .. +B ° , 
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for news decreases, hard-boiled radio 
¢ommercial practice might be expected 
to rule out almost half of radio's best 
analysts. However, it is one of radio's few 
saving graces that an exception is usually 
made in the case of such newsmen. Low- 
rated or not, most of them probably will 
hold their jobs. 


Sad 


Time Marches Off 


As it must to all radio programs, the 
end came last week for the March of 
Time. Its cancellation by Time magazine 
ended fourteen years of dramatizing 
news, first by voice impersonation of 
names in the news, recently by interviews. 

The March of Time had skipped from 
CBS to NBC to American. At first it was 
a weekly half hour, then a five-a-week 
fifteen minutes, then back again to half 
an hour. Since 1931 listeners identified 
it by the paced, oracular voice of Cor- 
nelius Westbrook Van Voorhis Jr. Hired 
at $50 a week as the Voice of Fate, Van 
Voorhis shortly moved into the chief an- 
nouncer spot (“Time MarchesON-N-N!”) 
-as all events became more fateful. 

The program’s present fate is largely 
budgetary. Time, Inc., has lined up a 
big new show for fall, to give a radio 
voice to its oversized offspring, Life. And 
the expensive March of Time had to go 
by the boards. However, like Daddy War- 
bucks (see page 67) the program, though 
dead, is not buried. If a sponsor turns up, 
it may be resurrected next fall. 


+. . Co-starring with her breathing 
counterpart, Dorothy Partington, model. 
Scouts drafted Miss Partington for the 


Tole after seeing her in the Raleigh ads. — 


“So long, son... 


. . . Haven’t had muen time to get 
acquainted. Now I’m going. away 
again ...a long way. This time we'll 
finish the job . . . for good.” 

Furlough ...then farewell ...That’s 
the story of millions of young men to- 
day, still traveling half around a world 
on war’s grim business. And because 
our business is serving travelers, today 
our main concern is helping these men 
along their way. 

Harvey hotels, dining stations and 
dining cars across half the continent 
serve tens of thousands of extra meals 
daily to men and women in uniform. 
And Harvey restaurants and shops in 
great railway terminals serve them as 
they are brought to us by practically 
all leading American railways. When 
Fred Harvey planned his system of 
hotels, restaurants and dining cars 70 
years ago, it was as though it were 


made to order for the wartime assign- 
ments now being carried out by his 
son and grandsons. 


Under war conditions, we cannot 
always maintain the standard of hos- 
pitality traditional with the Harvey 
family. But we know you understand. 
After the war you again will have only 
our best... the hospitality known to 
Americans through three generations 
of Harvey family management. 


Soon she'll be in the movies! 


The story of the early-day Harvey 
Girls will soon be told on the 
screen in a new Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Technicolor musical 
production, starring Judy Garland, 
“THE HARVEY GIRLS" tells how 
Fred Harvey waitresses of 

the 1890's brought romance and 
@ civilizing influence to 

@ typical frontier town, 
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Preserves and Protects 
Your Wood Fioors 


One easy application for long-lasting economical 
protection. Ideal for doors, trim, paneling, too. At 
mill supply and other dealers. Building Products 
Division, L. Sonneborn Sons, inc., New York 16, N.Y. 


A SONNEBORN BUILDING SAVER 
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/ Set yourself right with 1 to 4 
ap. 4% tablespoons of Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura Bitters in water— 


hot or cold. It gets results— 
fast—because your stomach, 
not your head, took the 
beating. At all druggists. 
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@vest rooms ... the ultimate 

“fa gracious living! 
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MUSIC 
Wagner Without Thunder 


Music in Europe is slowly shaking off 
the enforced lethargy of the war years, 
when the works of “non-Aryan” com- 
posers were banned and musicians were 
sent into army, factory, or concentration 
camp. Already orchestras in Berlin, Pil- 
sen, and Augsburg are giving concerts 
while Salzburg prepares for its music 
festival on Aug. 12, the first since 1939. 

This rebirth raises serious questions for 
the occupying Allied forces. Shall music 
in Europe—and most important, in Ger- 
many—be censored to exclude all Ger- 
man composers? Shall the blood-and- 
thunder operas of Wagner be forbidden? 
How long must Germany’s musical cul- 
ture be supervised? 














What’s Verboten? The American Mili- 
tary Government last week reported its 
progress in answering these questions in 
line with the policy which Brig. Gen. 
Robert A. McClure, AMG information 
chief in the United States zone of occu- 
pation, laid down last May: “There will 
be music in Germany, but its character 
will be closely supervised.* No music 
will be permitted which propagates mili- 
taristic ideas or which is associated with 
the Nazi party, Fascism, Pan-German- 
ism, or the German Army.” 








*Dr. Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the Indianap- 
olis Symphony, last week proposed a plan for super- 
vising “musical culture for the German people for 
the next twenty years.” A board of SS. 
psychologists, and musicians would be charged with 

e reeducation program. 


Folk tunes such as those dispensed by the man in Tyrolese shorts are 
other unwarlike airs, on postwar Germany’s music diet 


International 


listed, with 





Two AMG district information-control 
commands—one at Munich and the other 
at Wiesbaden—now pass on all forms of 
public entertainment, as well as the press 
and radio. The Wiesbaden command, un- 
der Lt. Col. John Stanley, is well started 
on drawing the ticklish line between mu- 
sic associated with Nazism and German 
folk music or just plain music. The Ameri- 
cans are approaching the problem fairly. 
As they put it: “We destroy only Nazi 
culture, not German culture.” 

Songs synonymous with Nazism—such 
as the “Horst Wessel,” “My Life Belongs 
to Germany,” and “We Sail Against Eng- 
land”—have been banned. But “Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles,” composed by Franz 
Joseph Haydn in 1797 as the Austrian 
national anthem, will still be played. 
Colonel Stanley’s experts explain: “We 
are not book burners. We removed only 
the words of ‘Deutschland Uber Alles 
the famous old melody remains.” 

As to Wagner’s operas, Arnold Kvam, 
Office of War Information adviser with 
the Wiesbaden group, says: “We are not 
banning Wagner’s ‘Ring’ but we are not 
encouraging it either. However, it is not 
generally known outside Germany that 
Wagner is not particularly popular in 
the Reich . . . Even Hitler couldn't popu- 
larize it.” Under the Nazis, Kvam re- 
vealed, the dragon came to personify the 
Allies more graphically at each perform- 
ance of the “Ring,” while Siegfried the 
hero looked more and more like Hitler. 
Propaganda moved into other operas, too 

To date, German orchestras have of- 
fered no overt opposition to the Army$ 
program. “The Germans are so anxious 
to please they would play Mendelssohn, 
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ge tactfully suggest more diversity in 
the programs.” 


~Who’s Guilty? The Wiesbaden board 
also weeding out collaborationists. In 
ihe case of the conductor Wilhelm Furt- 
yangler, they are waiting for the report 
dfintelligence agents. Furtwangler report- 





Army neared Berlin, and the baton of the 
Berlin Philharmonic has passed to Leo 
Borchard, a German of Russian descent. 

Walter Gieseking, the French-born 
pianist, is still in Germany. At a recent 
concert for American officers, Gieseking 
refused to play a piece by Tchaikovsky 
(because he was Russian). According to 
Capt. Robert La Branche, “his arrogance 
is such that we refused him permission to 
play at a subsequent affair.” ; 

The board makes mistakes, but often 
they are rectified. Helmut Schnacken- 
burg, obstreperous conductor of the Bre- 
men Philharmonic for ten years under 
the Nazis, returned to find a Nazi-ap- 
pointee wielding his baton, with AMG 
approval. La Branche investigated his 
case and found that Schnackenburg had 
defied the Gestapo by programming the 
works of Jewish composers and refusing 
to play the “Horst Wessel.” Threats of 
harm to his family drove him from his 
post in 1943. Last week, Schnackenburg 
was reinstated as conductor of both the 
Philharmonic and the Bremen Opera. 


aa 


Record Week 


CarousEL. Cast and chorus of the 
Broadway show, with orchestra under 
Joseph Littau. Decca. Five 12-inch. rec- 
ords in album, $5.50. Decca’s advance 
orders indicate that this latest of the Rich- 
ard Rodgers-Oscar Hammerstein II scores 
will equal the records set by “Oklahoma!” 
Whether it does or not, “Carousel” in this 
recording is a worthy successor. The sing- 
ing, actually, is better—especially that 
contributed by Christine Johnson, who 
shows that there can be . Metropolitan 
Opera members who know how to sing 
in the groove on Broadway. Victor’s new 
singles (Nan Merriman, Thomas L. Thom- 
as, and Al Goodman and his orchestra 
and chorus, two 10-inch records, 75 cents 
each) of “If I Love You,” “June Is Bustin’ 
Out All Over,” “You'll Never Walk Alone,” 
and “What’s the Use of Wond’rin’” have 
too much of the classical approach. But 
Decca’s recordings of the same should be 
tequired listening. 

Strauss (RICHARD): DEATH AND 
TRaNsFicuRATION. Leopold Stokowski 
and the New York City Symphony 
Orchestra. Victor. Three 12-inch records 
in album, $8.50. A recording debut—for 

orchestra, not Stokie. The maestro 
d have trained his new group a 
longer. 


tly escaped into Switzerland as the Red | 








Fighter plane speed plus heavy artillery hitting- 
power...that’s the combination in the new rocket- 
firing plane! Noses and shell-castings of tough 
rockets are made by Kidde. This is the latest of 
the many front-line assignments for Kidde’s versa- 
tile family of high-pressure cylinders! 






q@BuFFALo HITS FIRE WITH GAS! 

Big engines make fire a real threat on Navy's 

Water Buffalo. So they're protected by fast, 

- fire-smothering action of carbon dioxide gas 
+ from Kidde Built-in Extinguishing System. 

















MILLIONS IN MINK—GUARDED BY GAS! 
- Fur vault fires could cost millions. But not when 
they're protected by Kidde System. Clean, dry 
carbon dioxide gas snuffs out fire instantly 
-.-leaves furs undamaged! 





| i 
Gases - under - pressure, harnessed 

_ by Walter Kidde & Company, are’ 
serving our fighting men in many 
‘ingenious ways. After the war 
_ they'll serve you. Look for them! 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 140 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y. 


She word ‘Kidde’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Compony, Inc. * 
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The British Election and the U.S. 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








A camera ? 
that uses no fil 


Modern commercial photocopying cam- 
eras, like the Rectigraph, do away with films or 
plates. Anything written, printed, or drawn 
is faithfully copied by direct photography on 
special sensitized paper. The Rectigraph is 
used for copying letters, contracts, layouts, 
photos, plans, legal documents ... in 
any quantity. - 

The speed and accuracy of Rectigraph 
copy work depends largely upon a Bodine frac- 
tional horsepower motor which automatically 
operates the camera and developer tank. 


Forty years ago Bodine pioneered the 
manufacture of small motors. Today this 
accumulated knowledge is available to help 
you select the correct motor for your motor- 
driverr device. The Bodine engineering staff 
is ready to serve manufacturers of motor- 
ized equipment. ' 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 











At any moment in the past ten 
years this remarkable British political 
upset would have had very important 
influences over here. A British Labor 
victory during New Deal days, from 
1933 to 1939, would certainly have 
moved us further to the left on the 
domestic front. And during the six 
years of war, it would have given us 
profound concern about the fate of 
Europe. To have _ seen 
Churchill cast out before the 
German war was won would 
have been like a crushing 
defeat for our arms. But at 
the moment, American af- 
fairs are passing through a 
phase in which our course 
can hardly be affected by 
this event in Britain. 

On the domestic scene, 
our problems are not ideo- 
logical. They are, primarily, : 
practical problems of keeping up the 
war effort against Japan, and while we 
need and anticipate British help, we 
feel that we have things in hand. Our 
tremendous task of reconversion can 
hardly permit social and economic ex- 
perimentation. That will have to wait 
until we are on an even keel. We are 
so far committed to the financial sup- 
port of our Allies that changes in their 
governments will not alter our foreign 
economic policies. The charter com- 
mits us to political leadership. 

The very circumstances which 
brought about this British result—cir- 
cumstances rooted in the war weari- 
ness, the financial stress, the housing 
necessities of the British people—can 
have no bearing on our own policies. 
Our domestic situation is so different 
that the remedies the British choose to 
adopt can hardly be prescribed for us. 


It is clear that Americans have, 
with practical unanimity, reached the 
conclusion that with all our demon- 
strated strength we must begin to be- 
have: like a world power. The over- 
whelming support of the Charter, the 
Bretton Woods setup and vast addi- 
tional lending plans commit us to a 
position in world politics analogous to 
that held by Britain for nearly two cen- 
turies. Americans, with not a few re- 
gretful glimpses at the detached days 
of the past century, have accepted a 
new view of our place in the world. It 
is not for us, therefore, to wait for what 
may happen with a new British Gov- 





ernment. It is our job to move on with 
our own responsibilities. That is why 
any changes in British policy, as a re- 
sult of this election, can have only an 
incidental meaning for us. 

The American Navy has felt for 
some time that our share in the Japa- 
nese war is very large. That feeling 
the country as a whole has adopted. 
It was expressed in the authorized 
broadcast of Capt. E. M. 
Zacharias, in which he told 
the Japs that if they choose 
to make peace now, “it will 
be the United States which 
will enforce the formula and 
ensure the peace.” The war 
with Japan will go on, re- 
gardless of the policies of the 
new British Government. 
But, it should be added that 
basic British foreign policy 
is little affected by changes 
in government, except, perhaps, in 
this case, in Britain’s colonial affairs. 

It is too early to speculate with 
much assurance on what the election 
may mean in the relative strategy of 
the Big Three. Unquestionably, Stalin 
always retained some suspicion of the 
British Conservatives. The British-Rus- 
sian relations may be easier now. But 
on the other hand, Russian realization 
of less British strength may mean a 
more aggressive policy in those cor- 
ners of the world Where the two na- 
tions have measurably cohflicting in- 
terests. The United States can, if it 
will, exercise more of a balance be- 
tween its two big partners. 


There will be few Americans who 
will not deeply regret this personal 
defeat of Winston Churchill. No for- 
eign statesman has ever been so loved 
and admired by Americans. His great 
place in history is assured. But the 
British have often turned out great 
Prime Ministers after they have saved 
the empire. In the case of the elder 
William Pitt, they actually turned out, 
in 1761, the man who did most to cre- 
ate the British Empire. His son, after 
eighteen years in power, suffered the 
same fate, in 1801. Both returned to 
the government later, but for very: 
short periods. The nation, as distin- 
guished from the electorate, enshrined 
them in perpetual glory. No other Eng- 
lishman deserves to rank with the two 
Pitts in patriotism and in devotion to 


basic liberty. 











RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, big name in steel containers, at @, Birmingham plant today “draws” 
brass cartridge cases for Army Ordnance. A Shell Drawing Compound greatly speeds Rheem production. 








Winner At Draw 


I" THE GRIM GAME our fighting men are playing 
—the chips are shells. The right draw may mean a 
winning hand... 


At Rheem Manufacturing Company’s big Birming- 
ham plant, key process is the intricate “drawing” of 76- 
mm. cartridge cases. In the drawing process cold discs 
are “punched” by great hydraulic presses—which stretch, 
iron, and coin them into shape. To cool and lubricate 
these all-important “punches” the drawing compound 
not only must readily emulsify in water—but also must 
be highly stable . . . easy-spreading . . . easy-draining. 

With the aid of Shell Lubrication Engineers, Rheem 
tested Shell’s drawing compound Shelldraw in every 
press on the line for 18 days. Comprehensive produc- 
tion and cost data—compared with similar records on 
the former compound—told a valuable story... 

With Shelldraw: a greater output of cases per pound 
of compound—less rejects on final inspection plus less 
shutdown time on the “punches.” Result: vastly in- 
creased production and a saving of thousands of dollars. 


In constant use, Shelldraw is beating its own test 


score—more Rheem cartridge cases are today stream- 
ing off to loading plants than ever before! 
SHELLDRAW is only one of many high-quality 

Industrial Lubricants Shell contributes to Rheem 
production: In a tapering operation—one-time plant 
bottleneck—a specially developed Shell Lubricant 
cut costs and stepped up production by totally elim- 
inating several expensive cleaning operations, 

As war production goes all out for Victory, proper 
lubrication is vital. Yesterday’s solution in lubrication 
is seldom good enough for today! At Shell’s research 
laboratories, lubricants are constantly being improved. 
Shell Engineers apply these improvements in the field. 

Make sure the machines in your 
plant get the benefit of all that’s 


new in lubrication. Call the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 


For distinguished service—Shell’s 


Martinez and Wood River Refineries 
have been awarded the Army-Navy “E“”’ 


Leaoerns sn 


InousTRy Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 








Baltimore. NM. 





You know the name — know the flavor — know the matchless 


ry 


reputation for quality and character. 


Now Mount Vernon has been made milder — which makes 


it more than ever a good companion for sociable occasions. 


If you haven't tried it lately, do. It’s a great and good whiskey 


— made milder for your greater enjoyment. 


Mount Vernon 


BRAND 
Rye Whiskey — A Blend 


86.8 PROOF — 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS @ NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





